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The Ascent of Woman. By Roy DEvEREUX. 


I wrote ‘‘ The Ascent of Woman ’’ in the endeavor, doubtless vain, to kindle in the heart 
of my sex a desire for whatsoever things are fair and true and free. 


Lonpon, August 6, 1896. 
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mail, $1.46. 

The Education of Children at Rome. By George 
Clarke, Ph.D. 168 pp. 32mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

The Monetary and Banking Problem. By Logan G. 
McPherson. 135 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 
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Elements of Deductive Logic. By Noa K. Davis. 


I wanted a text-book on logic which, by clear and correct statements, would save me the 
annoyance of being pumped by querists, and my pupils the irritation of stumbling over blunders. 
Hence my essay. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, August 14, 1896. Jim Z jy’ Save 


Social Forces in German Literature. By KuNo FRANCKE. 


My aim in writing ‘‘ Social Forces in German Literature ’’ has been to give to the American 
public a view of the great social movements which have shaped the development of German 
literature ; to point out the relation of mutual dependence between German literature and the 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition of the German people in the successive ages of its 
history ; to represent, in a word, the history of German literature as an expression of the 
ideals of German civilization. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, “ ¥ » 
Cambridge, Mass., July 10, 1896. 


Scientific and Intuitional Palmistry. By J. J. Spark. 


My aims in writing ‘‘ Scientific and Intuitional Palmistry’’ were to sift the wheat from 
the chaff on the subject ; to place the study ona scientific basis as will appeal to intellectual 
people ; to make the science and art easy of comprehension and practice ; also to present it up 


to date. 
BouRNEMOUTH, England, July 22, 1896. AS: Araxn~./e 


In the Heart of the Hills. By SHEeRwin Copy. 


You ask for ‘‘ the figure in the carpet’’—as Henry James expresses it in a recent story. 
His hero refused to disclose it, because it was so obvious. Mine is equally obvious, yet no 
critic has seemed to have an inkling of it. I will not be so hard-hearted as Mr. James’s hero. 

‘* A book of the Country ’’ I called it. I wished to incarnate ina book the true life among 
the hills, shirking none of its fitliness and sordidness and missing none of its beauty and 
sweetness. The first chapters were written as a protest against the unalleviated hardness Miss 
Wilkins has made us associate with all New England life, and as I wrote my ambition grew 
into the large one of realizing with absolute honesty the true country life. I suppose it is 
folly to expect that I have preserved the least glow of that impression I received on my first 
drive into the New England country. ‘‘ This,’’ I said, ‘‘is Paradise.’’ My book gives the 


” 


‘* corrected ’’ impression. 
LONDON, June 13, 1896. — f, or Co, 
. 


The Evolution of Bird-Song. By CHartes A. WITCHELL.. 


My purpose in writing ‘‘ The Evolution of Bird-Song ’’ was not to call attention to the 
beauties of individual songs, which had often been done ; nor to record their musical intervals, 
which had been frequently attempted ; but I wished to prove that certain prolonged cries and 
songs can be traced to an origin in single notes, and also to direct attention to the family 
resemblances apparent between the cries of many allied species—a feature which, in view of the 
power of heredity in perpetuating the cries of certain kinds of birds, indicates a common 
ancestry between the species concerned. I was further desirous to indicate the influence of the 
environment of birds, in modulating their tones. In discussing these and many other matters 
incidental to. bird song, I have endeavored to show that in any part of the world a person 
carefully observing the voices of birds might help forward the scientific investigation of this 
most interesting subject, which had never previously been treated in the way I have here 
briefly indicated. 


ELTHAM, Kent, England, ‘ee On ae a he 


July 18, 1896. 
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Six Modern Women. By Mrs. LAURA MARHOLM-HANSSON. 


In writing ‘‘ Modern Women’’ it was not my purpose to contribute to the study of 
woman’s intellectual life, or to discuss her capacity for artistic production although these six 
women are representative of woman’s intellect and woman’s creative faculty. There is only 
one point which I should like to emphasize in these six types of modern womanhood and this 
is the manifestation of their womanly feelings. They were out of harmony with themselves, 
suffering from a conflict which made its first appearance when the woman question came to the 
fore, causing an unnatural breach between the needs of the intellect and the requirements of 
their womanly nature. ‘There are some hidden peculiarities in woman’s soul, which I have 
traced in the lives of these six celebrated women. 


July 11, 1896. ve my a eclatias 8i 


The Education of Children at Rome. By Grorcr CLARKE. 


The object of my little book on the ‘‘ Education of Children at Rome’’ is to place 
before persons interested in education a clear, and so far as possible, a full account of Roman 
ideas and methods in the moral and intellectual training of children, and to convey an idea of 
the status of teachers in the Roman community. Many of the questions under discussion 
among educators to-day were debated by Quintilian and other Roman teachers, so that the 
subject is one of practical, as well as historical interest to us. 


Montclair, Colo., July 13, 1896. 14 b 
Lorge l arhe 


Herbart’s A B C of Sense Perception. By Wm. J. Eckorr. 


Herbart is the watch-word of educational advance at present, as Pestalozzi was the watch- 
word a half a century ago in the days of Horace Mann. Our public schools are on the 
Pestalozzian basis; they are endeavoring to reach the basis of Herbart. The present book 
condenses into a single volume a graded series of Herbart’s writings, starting from the 
Pestalozzianism and culminating in the work made prominent in the title. It has been tested 
by practical application in our public schools. It is genuine Herbartian work in the class- 
room —not metaphysics ; not psychology. 


NEw York, August 16, 1896. He. c "A Z C { 


The Monetary and Banking Problem. By Locan G. McPHERSON. 


‘‘ The Monetary and Banking Problem’’ grew out of my desire to outline the monetary 
subject in the perspective in which its passing phases can be seen and understood, which can be 
done by the light of evolution alone. This clear light, which the intellect of England’s greatest 
philosopher has taught us how to use, makes plain that the present controversy as to gold and 
silver, important as it may be, is but one phase of a weightier and deeper problem which will 
press for solution through coming years. And I desired to point out the enormous power of 
the banks through the granting of discounts to confer benefit or wreak injury, a matter that is 
but*little understood. 


PITT ;3BURGH, Pa., August 14, 1896. t 
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TIMELY BOOKS ON THE CURRENCY. 


Interest in the currency in this country in 
the present campaign, centers on the free coin- 
age of silver as a part of the broader controversy 
between bimetallism and monometallism. 
Even on this narrow issue, it would be easy to 
collect some three hundred titles published 
within five years and any extensive collection 
of the works, pamphlets and reports issued in 
the last twenty-five years since the question 
became a living issue, would be ten-fold this 
number. With this wide array of literature 
on the subject any list must be imperfect and 
any guide to readers must exclude a large 
number of works. The utmost that can be 
done is to cite the leading books now accessible. 
For any who desire to take a rapid survey of 
current opinion on the entire field of related 
subjects so as to get a general connected view 
of political economy, Prof. Hadley’s ‘‘ Econo- 
mics’’ is the best American and Prof. Mar- 
shall’s ‘‘ Principles of Economics’’ the best 
English work. The latter has had its first 
volume issued as ‘‘ Economics of Industry,’’ 
and deals chiefly with the production of 
wealth. Mr. Hadley’s work turns rather to 
exchanges in the wide sense and trusts, tariff, 
price, values, currency, transportation, etc., are 
fairly discussed in it. 

‘‘Money’’ by Dr. Francis A. Walker, pub- 
lished eighteen years ago, remains a most use- 
ful and most comprehensive discussion of the 
subject, particularly with reference to the his- 
tory of economic doctrine. It is a large book 
and has also been issued in a smaller volume 
and its substance, in popular ‘‘ Lowell’’ lec- 
tures, appears in ‘‘ Money in its Relations to 
Trade and Industry.’’ Stanley Jevons’ ‘‘ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,’’ has been 
an authority for over twenty years. A more 
recent discussion, summarizing current doc- 
trine, is Mr. Sidney Sherwood’s ‘‘ History and 
Theory of Money,’’ based on lectures delivered 
in Philadelphia three years ago. ‘‘ Money 
and Its Relation to Prices,’’ by Mr. L. L. 
Price, is a short rapid summary of this phase, 
and the same subject, the effect on price of the 
change in the standards, is discussed in J. 
Shield Nicholson’s ‘‘ Treatise on Money,’’ 
from the bimetallic standpoint, being a reprint 
of his earlier work on money in 1888. 


Two works on the theory of money, ‘‘ The 
Common Sense of Money,’’ by Mr. John B. 
Howe (1881), and ‘‘A Scientific Solution,’’ 
by Mr. Arthur Kitson, are alike in rejecting 
all previous explanations of money and in de- 
nying that money is a commodity, or that gold 
is the best money. They agree also in the 
certainty that the authors, in each case, have 
discovered the true theory, though they differ 
as to what itis. Each believes in some form 
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of token or assumed money. Neither has at- 
tracted attention among political economists. 
In ‘‘ A Breed of Barren Metal,’’ another work 
which stands alone, Mr. J. W. Bennett shows 
that interest ought to be abolished altogether 
and both banking and currency ‘‘ based’’ on 
all sorts of property. ‘‘ Joint Metallism,’’ by 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, proposes the joint 
use of gold and silver in each payment on a 
plan never likely to be carried out. 

The early history of the origin of money has 
had its last full scientific discussion by William 
Ridgeway in his ‘‘ Origin of Currency and 
Weight Standards,’’ but no one is likely to 
read this who is not making an exhaustive 
study. Notso with Mr. W. A. Shaw’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Cusrency, 1252-1894,’’ which repre- 
sents the best discussion yet given of the his- 
torical facts in the use of money in Europe. 
Mr. Shaw’s facts show that bimetallism has 
never really existed ; but that countries have 
always see-sawed from gold tosilver and silver 
to gold, as the real varied from the assumed 
ratio. Of an entirely different order are Mr. 
A. Delmar’s ‘‘ History of Monetary Systems ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Science of Money.’’ Both these 
works contain much research and they assem- 
ble a broad array of facts, but they need to be 
read with much discrimination and knowledge 
as to what statements can be accepted. 

The two leading pleas for bimetallism by 
economists of distinction are Dr. Francis A. 
Walker’s ‘‘International Bimetallism’’ and 
President E. Benjamin Andrews’ ‘‘ An Honest 
Dollar.’’ The former urges only international 
bimetallism and opposes free silver coinage. 
The latter urges free silver coinage The 
‘* History of Bimetallism inthe United States,’’ 
by Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, now at 
Chicago, reviews the subject fully, but only 
comes down to 1886. A short work ‘‘The 
Silver Situation in the United States,’’ by 
Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, sums 
the history of the metal in this country, but it 
does not take up the existing issue in a con- 
troversial spirit and is a treatise, though not 
long, rather than a mere campaign discussion. 
It is revised to 1893. ‘‘ Silver in Europe,’’ 
by the late Mr. S. Dana Horton, collects a 
number of speeches, papers, reports and pro- 
ceedings of monetary conferences, etc., and 
gives a view of the situation on the subject of 
an international agreement in Europe down to 
1893 by a man who believed it near. ‘‘ Bi- 
metallism,’’ by Mr. H. D. Macleod is written 
from the English standpoint and Mr. Robert 
Giffen’s ‘‘Case Against Bimetallism’’ is the 
strongest English argument against the step. 

Prof.W.G.Sumner’s ‘‘ History of American 
Currency,’’ issued in 1873, revised in 1884, 
remains useful for reference and thorough 
reading, but for a survey of our past currency 
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in all forms there is nothing better than Horace 
White’s ‘‘ Money and Banking.’’ It begins 
with the Colonial period and in 468 12mo 
pages, compact and accurate, reviews the en- 
tire currency problem ; but the silver question 
only occupies the part in it which the issue 
bears to the whole field of money. Mr. Robert 
E. Preston, Director of the Mint, in ‘‘ History 
of Monetary Legislation,’’ has collected a 
number of facts and documents which illumi- 
nate the early adoption of monetary units in 
gold and silver by the United States and the 
work contains the speech of Mr. J. H. Echels, 
Comptroller of the Currency, on the present 
situation. ‘‘Cheap Money Experiments,’’ 
reprinted from the Century, gives much of 
Colonial and continental experience in irre- 
deemable money, cites Argentina and France, 
and has chapters on silver inflation, past and 
proposed. 

‘* Money, Trade and Banking,’’ by Mr. J. 
H. Walker, discusses the general principles of 
monetary exchanges from the standpoint of a 
banker, and its large sale has been due to the 
clarity with which banking principles are 
presented. The ‘‘ Principle and Practice of 
Finance,’’ by Mr. Edward Carroll, on a larger 
scale, with a summary of banking laws, state 
and national, elucidates this subject, but it 
chiefly takes up the side of banking and the 
present issue is primarily one of metallic cur- 
rency. The ‘‘ Monetary and Banking Prob- 
lem,’’ by Mr. Logan G. McPherson, repub- 
lishes three articles which appeared in the 
Popular Science Monthly for May, June and 
July, this year, explaining the working of 
bank credits in the conduct of trade and the 
exchange of commodities. In its closing 
chapters this work shows the relation between 
a fixed metallic unit of value and this fabric 
of banking credits. 

A large part of the books just cited have 
been bred by the present situation. This is 
true of those by White, ‘‘ Money and Bank- 
ing’’; by Walker on ‘‘ International Bimetal- 
lism’’; by Andrews on ‘‘ An Honest Dollar’? ; 
by Taussig and Laughlin on ‘‘Silver in the 
United States,’’ and Director Preston’s work. 
There are also a large number immediately 
evolved by the current campaign. ‘‘ Wages, 
Fixed Incomes and the Free Coinage of Sil- 
ver,’’ by Mr. Isaac Roberts, casts the argu- 
ment against this step in a series of plain 
lucid dialogues, noticeably free from figures 
and perfectly comprehensible. It is one of 
the best which has appeared. A little 1o-cent 
book, ‘‘ Gold and Silver Question at a Glance,”’ 
owes its chief value to its reprint of the ‘‘ Eve- 
ning Post Catechism,’’ a most admirable piece 
of work, short and clear. ‘‘ Gold and Silver,’’ 
by Warner A. Miller, is a somewhat discursive 
argument against all money not of real value, 
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silver or paper, and states both the argument 
and the record vigorously, though without 
much method. ‘‘ A Coin Catechism,’’ by Mr. 
G.K. Upton, reviews the whole issue as to basic 
principles, history and present condition in 
questions and answers. ‘‘ Robinson Cruesoe’s 
Money,’’ by David A. Wells, is a fable which 
proved most useful in greenback days and it is 
now republished. 

‘*Coin’s Financial School’’ is the most 
adroit and convincing book which has been 
written on the free silver side. Many errors 
and misstatements have been exposed in it, 
but it remains the leading plea on this side, 
and is a model of ingenuity. Mr. Horace 
White has subjected it to a drastic analysis in 
‘*Coin’s Financial Fool.’’ ‘‘ Bimetallism,’’ 
by Mr. Wharton Barker, reprints the editorials 
in the Philadelphia American. It is an in- 
formed philosophical and sincere plea for the 
free coinage of silver. In this connection, 
Mr. Brooks Adams’ ‘‘ The Gold Standard,’’ a 
pamphlet, and his recent work, a short 8vo, 
‘The Law of Civilization and Decay,’’ is by 
odds the ablest historical plea yet made against 
the gold standard. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


The Talmud occupies much the same place 
in letters that Africa once did in geography. 
It was known to be large. It was much talked 
about. No one ever traversed it from end 
to end. One may add that in both cases the 
periodical discoveries of new travelers are 
always heralded as fresh facts and that the 
larger part of the area of both is a dreary and 
reasonless waste. Mr. Michael L. Rodkin- 
son has begun the gigantic task of translating 
the Babylonian Talmud in ten or twelve 
octavo volumes of which the first on the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath’’ has just appeared. The translation is 
approved by the small group of men, not over 
five or six, competent to speak, and it is the 
first to be made in English. This comment 
on the Law, Mishna, with the comment on the 
comment Gemara, is written in a vein of 
episodical quotation which drives a western 
scholar, much more a reader, distracted. Yet 
it is well to remember that the entire body of 
Mohammedan and much of Buddhist tradition 
has a like shape. Hellenic influence was 
nowhere more beneficient than in the different 
form it gave the New Testament although its 
soil and surrounding environment is reflected 
in the Talmud, whose chief occidental interest 
is reflected in this fact, though it is besides a 
vast storehouse of incident, habit, custom, 
shedding light to those who read its pages on 
all Semitic life. When this translation is com- 
pleted a volume of selection should be com- 
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piled. As a whole the work has its place in 
every public library of importance, so indis- 
pensable a document is it in the history of the 
race, but the general reader need never set foot 
in it. 


a. 
* % 


Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Right’’ (Grund- 
linien der Philosophie des Rechts) his first 
publication under the influences of Prussian 
reaction, represents on one side his justification 
of despotism and on the other his clear eluci- 
dation of the great fact that the state is some- 
thing other and greater than an aggregate of 
citizens, a collection of families or an agency 
for administration. It is this great conception 
which makes Hegel the unconscious prophet 
of democracy, itself destined to be ‘‘ the 
realized ethical ideal or ethical spirit.’’ The 
‘* Philosophy of Right’’ has now appeared for 
the first time in an English translation by Dr. 
S. W. Hyde, professor of Mental Philosophy 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Can. By no 
means one of the most stimulating of Hegel’s 
works, it is one of the most instructive. 
Hegel’s generalization that despotism also is 
government by consent unlocks much history. 
The great philosopher was the child of his 
brief day, and shadowed by its clouded hours 
and. reason of mist. Error of fact and appli- 
cation is frequent in these pages. Error of 
principle rare. The book is not one to be 
lightly attacked and its substance has passed 
into forms more accessible to the general 
reader ; but a debt is due the translator who 
has brought it within reach of the English- 
speaking student. 

xx 

‘‘ The School of Plato; its origin, use and 
development under the Roman Empire,’’ is 
one of those ambitious books which are only 
attempted and achieved by leisured educated 
young. Mr. F. W. Russell, its author has 
swept over the whole course of Greek phil- 
osophy by way of foundation in this volume, 
and at least two more octavo volumes will be 
needed at the same rate for his real subject. 
The one interest in his disquisition is the con- 
spicuity he gives to the principle that when 
peace and order are secured the refined, edu- 
cated men whose existence, peace and order 
have made possible, cease to interest them- 
selves in politics and grow speculative. Both 
the Roman and the modern displayed this 
phenomenom and Mr. Russell, who is not par- 
ticularly original at other points, uses the 
parallel with much effect. Yet he misses the 
character of Roman peace and order. It was 
in administration though not in law like that 
of China rather than that of Europe, and more 
like India than either. 
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Dr. Kuno Francke is a German professor of 
German in Howard. His ‘‘ Social Forces in 
German Literature ’’ is a comprehensive survey 
of German letters guided by the formula that 
national progress is an incessant conflict be- 
tween the tendency towards human freedom 
and the tendency towards collective organiza- 
tion. Being a German, Dr. Francke is able 
to believe that formulz explain. ‘This is the 
German habit. The formula does explain the 
commonplace and marshals the expected. 
Through those dreary German centuries of 
welter and chaos, in which the map of Ger- 
many resembles a patchwork crazy quilt, 
Dr. Francke moves with certitude. Where 
letters are an incident of national life, they 
classify as easily as taxes or the census. Dr. 
Francke is less successful when the flame of 
genius burns in his way, consuming and un- 
consumed, as with Goethe and Heine. Men 
like the first of these have always in them that 
which is of their day and can be classified and 
that which is of all time and is a law to itself. 
Yet working with measuring-rod, Dr. Francke 
moves with the professor’s accuracy and the 
professor’s knowledge. This broad compre- 
hensive yet minute survey sets in order the 
heterogeneous procession whose near future in 
Dr. Francke’s opinion is the conscious strug- 
gle of a belief in collective pantheism, Kant 
and Hegel ending in Wagner. Much here is 
true and Suderman and Hannele are explained 
and expressed with a singular skill. This book 
is not intended to play the part of Scherer’s 
encyclopzedic history. It has about it less of 
the perspicacity of the man of the world than 
Hillebrand’s ‘‘ German Thought.’’ It success- 
fully connects German letters and German de- 
velopment and is surprisingly well written for 
a work composed by a man not born to Eng- 
lish. 


% 
* 


Sir William Muir has written a number of 
histories of moslem times by a simple process. 
A German scholar first translates the Arab 
historian. Sir William Muir then follows in 
his track. ‘‘The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty 
of Egypt’’ is the last of these. In consecu- 
tive annals, it gives the dreary succession of 
these princes from Baybars, 1260, the first 
Mameluke general to challenge Ayyubite 
power, to Selim, 1516, the Turkish Sultan who 
annexed Egypt. Thisisthe most important 
period in the modern history of Egypt, but 
no one would discover this from Sir William 
Muir, who has a feeble grasp of his subject. 
The organization of the Mamelukes is treated 
by him as an unique mystery in history; but 
it is a plan by which a large part of North Africa 
was governed for several centuries, continuing 
to our own day in Algeria, where it was most 
clearly described by an American, William 
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Shaler. The word ‘‘slave’’ worries Sir 
William ; but the Mamelukes were ‘‘ slaves ”’ 
in much the sense that the articled clerks and 
enlisted men of the East India Company were 
‘*slaves.’’ Deficient and barren as it is, this 
book covers a period not before accessible in 
English and the work is wisely enriched with 
photographs of Mameluke Mosques. 


* * 

Mr. G. H. Wakeling in’ ‘‘ King and Parlia- 
ment ’’ has written for the school series, edited 
by Mr. G.W.C. Quan, a clear, perspicuous ac- 
count of the period in English history, 1603- 
1714. It is temperate and warped by no 
theories. Its one lack for American readers is 
the failure to give any hint of the relations be- 
tween English affairs and American coloniza- 
tion. ‘The work is well suited fora text-book, 


not for general reading. 
* 


* * 

Mrs. Alice Meynell dawned on the English 
world of readers with essays of an insistent 
personality. They were first published in the 
National Observer, under Mr. Henley’s editor- 
ship, and then gathered in a volume, ‘‘ The 
Rhythm of Life.’’ ‘‘ The Co.our of Life ’’ is 
the title of the second issue. These brief es- 
says are sharply cut to the fine edge of keen 
thought. They have that rare quality, distinc- 
tion and enjoy flavor, but it is the flavor of 
style and not of prescience, which is one rea- 
son that the second volume does not quite 
equal the first. Both, however, are a study in 
the art of expression and repression. 

* 
% & 

By an error in the August number Mr. E. 
J. Benson, the author of ‘‘Dodo,’’ was confused 
with Mr. A. C. Benson, the author of 
‘*Essays.”’ 


=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish 
a volume of verse by Mr. Alfred B. Morris, 
entitled ‘‘ Passing Thoughts.’’ The poems 
are religious and meditative and the metres in 
which Mr. Morris has chosen to write are 
various and musical. 


The Mind. 


Alas, though sweet and much, this is not all 
That heavenly joy could be, could I but chose ; 
For, drifted on the storm, the flowers lose 
Their path and may ’mid ugly briars fall ; 
And, always on the ground, their joy must pall. 
No, let me as a bird with morning’s dews 
Arise each lovely day, and let the muse 
Of rapturous song be in my heart to call 
Forth joy and life in every woeful breast ; 
Give me the wings, volition’s slaves, to bear 
Me ever where the summer’s day may be. 
What though I’ve knowledge none, ’twill be a rest 
To lay the burden down ; in God’s sweet air 
To live and sing for all Eternity. 
From ‘‘ Out of a Silver Flute,’’ 
by Philip Verrill Mighels. 


NEWS. : 7 
NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Boston, August 15, 1896. 
It is evident that this autumn is to purvey 
plenty of literature to those who love to read. 
Boston will do her share to make fat the har- 
vest. The contribution of Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company would alone, if described at 
length, fill out alengthy letter. I will select 
a few specimens at haphazard. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has a volume which deals exclusively 
with the teachings of Christ as regards society 
and social questions : democracy, communism, 
socialism according to the Christian ideal ; 
Christ’s law of the Family, of service, of 
values, his law for the settlement of personal 
and international controversies, and those 
arising from the relations of labor and capital. 
Finally, he examines into the vexed questions 
of the treatment of the social evil and he ends 
with a high ideal of the Brotherhood of Man. 
Such books can hardly fail to accomplish great 
good, for they go back to simple fundamental 
principles on the practical value of which all 
can agree. 

Last winter Dr. Arlo Bates, Professor of 
English in the Institute of Technology, gave a 
course of Lowell lectures which attracted a 
good deal of attention and aroused much in- 
terest because of their practical common sense, 
theit brilliant style and animated series of illus- 
trations. Professor Bates gathers these lec- 
tures into a volume entitled ‘‘Talks on Writ- 
ing English,’’ which Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company will publish in September. Every 
young writer will value it for its helpful sug- 
gestions ; the general reader will find it an aid 
to the appreciation of literary style. Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton College, has a 
volume to be published later under the title 
‘* Mere Literature and Other Essays.’’ The 
other essays are ‘‘ The Author Himself,’’ 
‘*On an‘Author’s Choice of Company,’’ ‘‘A 
Literary Politician,’’ (by which he means 
Bagehot), ‘‘ The Interpreter of English Lib- 
erty,’’ (who is of course Burke), ‘‘ The Truth 
of the Matter,’’ ‘‘ A Calendar of Great Amer- 
icans,’’ and ‘‘ The Course of American His- 
tory.’’ Professor Wilson in the first three 
essays formulates his literary creed’; from 
them it is but a step toa study of political and 
historical methods; the whole making a 
statement of the proper aims of Liter- 
ature and Historical Investigation. Mr. John 
Burroughs is represented by two volumes: one, 
containing a series of studies of Walt Whit- 
man, in whose poems and character he discovers 
great qualities worthy of commemoration and 
reverence. Whitman is rapidly taking his 
proper place in our American pantheon and 
Mr. Burroughs though an enthusiastic admirer 
of his genius, is not a rabid and undiscrim- 
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inating devotee. His other book is entitled 
‘‘“A Year in the Fields,’’ and consists of a 
series of eight papers on out-door life illus- 
trated by twenty photographs taken by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson and reproduced in half-tones. 

Professor George Birkbick Hill’s ‘‘ Talks 
About Autographs’’ and Mrs. James T. 
Fields’s ‘‘ Authors and Friends’’ will appeal 
to the gossiping instinct implanted in every 
human breast. Mr. Hill includes nearly 
fifty fanious people in his talks and Mrs. 
Fields makes seven of our most illustrious 
authors subjects of delightful reminiscence. 
Mrs. Ruse Hawthorne Lathrop also contributes 
further recollections of her father covering the 
term of his residence in Liverpool from 1853 
to 1858, his two years of travel in France and 
Italy and the last four years of his life in Con- 
cord from 1860 to 1864. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart-Phelps Ward also gives many charming 
biographical details in her ‘‘ Chapters from a 
Life ’’—a life which came in contact with very 
many of the best known writers of the past 
forty years. 

New stories are promised by Bret Harte, 
Henry James, Sarah Orne Jewett, Eliza Orne 
White, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and others; 
Celia Thaxter’s poems will be published in 
September in the Appledore Edition, edited by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and later the Cambridge 
Edition of the complete poetical works of 
James Russell Lowell; as for new editions there 
will be the collected works of Mrs. Stowe, of 
Bret Harte, of Robert Burns, of M. F. Sweet- 
ser’s ‘‘ Artist Biographies,’’ and others. 

T. Y. Crowell and Co. have upwards of fifty 
books, new and old, added to their list. The 
young people will welcome a new story of 
‘* Chilhowee,’’ by Miss Sarah E. Morrison of 
Philadelphia; in this she follows the fortunes 
of the Chilhowee boys to college, where they 
have many interesting experiences. Mr. J. 
Macdonald Oxley of Montreal, tells of the 
Romance of Commerce in one volume and in 
another accompanies two fine young fellows 
across the Continent on a ‘‘tramp trip,’’ in 
which they have an adventure on almost every 
page. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton adds a new 
‘‘Famous Book ’’ to her long series ; this time 
she tells of great givers and their gifts. Mr. 
F. E. McKay and Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate, 
edit a volume of theatrical biography in which 
more than forty of the best known actors of 
the American stage are sympathetically por- 
trayed by Edward King, Professor Baker, Mr. 
A. M. Palmer, William P. Adams (‘‘ Oliver 
Optic’’) and others. Mr. Wingate himself, 
besides writing of Modjeska in this volume, 
contributes a companion volume to ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines on the Stage,’’ in which 
seven of Shakespeare’s plays are treated from 
the standpoint of the men who have person- 
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ated their leading characters. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Heroes on the Stage,’’ is illustrated with many 
remarkable reproductions of rare engravings. 
Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. 
Clarke, editors of Poet Lore, have contributed 
a valuable apparatus of critical and biographi- 
cal notes to a new two volume edition of 
Browning’s own selection of his poems. To 
the same ‘‘Illustrated Library,’’ are added 
John Ormsby’s translation of ‘‘Don Quixote,”’’ 
with illustrations by Lalauze, a new edition of 
Mrs. Carey’s translation of Duruy’s ‘‘ History 
of France,’’ brought down to the present year, 
by Prof. J. Franklin Jameson; Lockhart’s 
briefer life of Sir Walter Scott, and Pope’s 
Poetical Works, each in two volumes. One 
of the most beautiful of the new Crowell books. 
is André Theuriet’s ‘‘ Rustic Life in France,’’ 
illustrated by M. Léon Lhermitte. The trans- 
lation is from the pen of Mrs. Helen B. Dole, 
who is also the translator of a new edition of 
Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Pécheur d’ Islande,’’ added to 
the Faience Library. Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt 
has written a number of most delightful little 
stories, entitled ‘‘ Happy Children.’’ They are 
accompanied by full page illustrations printed 
in color. To the Library of Economics and 
Politics, is added. ‘‘ An Essay on the Present 
Distribution of Wealth in the United States,’’ 
by Charles B. Spahr, Ph. D., of the Outlook. 
The Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
has written a brief biography of the late Mrs. 
Minnie E. Paull, and his ‘‘ Things to Live 
For’’ is one of the most effective and helpful 
of his numerous booklets. T. Y. Crowell and 
Company have become the publishers of the 
Rev. C. F. Dole’s ‘‘ Golden Rule in Business,”’ 
a little brochure which has received the heartiest 
encomiums from Bishop Vincent and others. 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst, who 
had the felicity of going eclipse-hunting in 
Japan this summer, appears doubly on the 
autumn list of Roberts Brothers; in one case 
she edits the third series of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems; inthe other she furnishes the intro- 
duction to ‘‘A Cycle of Sonnets.’’ ‘These 
Sonnets she says were bequeathed to her by 
one the tragedy of whose life she chanced to 
know. ‘They were written she says 

‘‘In mature years, and in the splendor of his first 
great love for the fair girl who died during the second 
year of their engagement. It is evident that the 
poems had not been seen by her—perhaps because 
of his high spiritual reserve, perhaps because he 
wished at a later season to lay them all at her feet.”’ 

She believes also that they were intended 
for publication. From the point of view of 
feeling, the Sonnets that I have read leave 
nothing to be desired; they evidently are the 
sincere expression of a very pure and noble 
nature, and as the legacy of a broken heart, 
they have a pathos that will appeal to many 
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readers. I will quote one or two that will 
give a fair idea of their fervor : 


XV. 
O sad-mouthed virgin with thy perfect face, 
And mystic glory of thy gleaming hair, 
With thy rapt eyes, I wonder how I dare 
Do aught, than silent kneeling as for grace 
Before thy soul’s white shriue, my own abase 
And with love’s rosary to count a prayer ! 
For every thought of thee, who art so fair, 
May win for me at last some lowly place. 
Around thy lips the tender shadows play, 
Prophetic of some woe that may be thine, 
Smile till thou shalt have smiled them all away— 
And in thine eyes the look is so divine 
I need a thousand rosaries to pray, 
Poor human pilgrim, at thy heavenly shrine. 


LVIII. 


Love, when I say ‘‘I love you’”’ you will know 
It means a passion hotter than despair ; 

It means, when skies are blue and days are fair, 
That clouds write out in shadows, as they go, 
My blissful secret on the grass below,— 

That sunsets flame it to the skies aware,— 

That thrushes sing it in the summer air,— 

That torrents tell it in their overflow: 

Yet should I say it, love, it were in vain 

Unless your soul knew the same strange delight, 
Felt the same sweet, divine, unresting pain. 
And when I say it, all the heavens in sight 
With forkéd lightnings will be rent in twain, 
For storms alone can show my passion’s might. 


Indeed the author’s fire is sometimes almost 
perfervid as when in the seventy-second he 
declares that he wants to lay his heart against 
the sky and let love’s mighty symphony beat 
through. 

Nay more he adds : 

Nay more, I want to kiss away its blue 

And find myself ethereal, in a high 

White dream of my belovéd, that will fly 

And silently her happy thoughts pursue. 


And while the kissing mood is on him, he 
grows still more enraptured, ending the sonnet : 

The very sun has softly veiled its light, 

As if it knew that I would shun its glare, 

And when in darkness I am hidden from sight 

Ere the sweet, loitering moon shines out aware. 

Then I will kiss, unseen, the air of night, 

And let it float itself to Heaven, a prayer. 

The sonnets are very far from perfect ; these 
are Alexandrine lines; there is excessive use 
of similar rime-sounds; at least one sonnet 
lacks a line ; the unskilled sonneteer’s recourse 
to omit articles is frequently shown, but there 
is a genuineness about much of the verse that 
atones for such faults and will make it a 
favorite with lovers. 

Mrs. Todd’s husband and father also appear 
as if in stellar conjugation among the Sep- 
tember books of Messrs. Roberts Bros. Dr. 
Loomis tells how ‘‘ An Eclipse Party ’’ chased 
summer across the equator in the U.S. S. 
Pensacola and visited Africa. Prof. Todd 
who was chief of the expedition furnishes the 
introduction. ‘The book has eighty-four illus- 
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trations. Another book on Africa—Southern 
Africa—will embody five articles descriptive of 
the country, people and resources by Olive 
Schreiner, the author of the ‘‘Story of an 
African Farm.’’ 

Under the title of ‘‘ Uugee Litterarie,’’ Mr. 
William Matthews, whose ‘‘.Getting on in the 
World ’’ had so large a sale, furnishes a large 
number of brief essays on various literary, 
social and miscellaneous topics; they are like 
captured editorials. ‘‘ Luck in Literature,’’ 
for instance, tells of the poets who have won 
fame by one happy inspiration. In another 
he portrays the faults of false refinement; in 
another, disproves the old saying, that woman 
is the ‘‘ weaker vessel.’’ Mr. Matthews 
abounds always in apt quotations and pointed 
anecdotes, which give his writings brilliancy ~ 
and vivacity. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Wells furnishes in ‘‘ Mod- 
ern French Literature,’’ a companion volume 
to his ‘‘ Modern German Literature.’’ A chap- 
ter each is given to the Middle Age and Renais- 
sance, to the writers of the last two centuries, 
to Madam de Stael and Chateaubriand and the 
Romantic School. Victor Hugo has two. 
History and criticism, lyric poetry and the 
drama are portrayed in their execution, and 
finally the various phases of modern fiction 
are illustrated in their principal exponents. 
The plan is good and Dr. Wells seems to have 
shown excellent sense in his judgments. 

Mrs. Moulton’s volume of ‘‘ Lazy Tours,’’ 
will also appear in September: She asks for- 
giveness of her kind readers for having 
recorded impressions more often than details 
and for not having ‘‘ even the saving grace to 
be ashamed of having been a vagrant.’’ Her 
tours took her not only to Spain, but also to 
many parts of Italy, France and Switzerland, 
and nearly half of the volume relates to 
French, German and English ‘‘cures.’’ 
Among Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ other 
September books I must mention only Dr. E. 
H. Byington’s ‘‘ The Puritan in England and 
New England,’’ Miss Lilian Whiting’s second 
series of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,’’ May Alden 
Ward’s ‘‘ Old Colony Days.’’ and Dr. Gene- 
vieve Tucker’s ‘‘ Mother, Baby and Nursery.’’ 


=Mr. Elkin Mathews will shortly publish 
a series of poems illustrating the folk-lore and 
dialect of that part of Kent where, according 
to old Lambard, the natives were more free 
and jolly than elsewhere, and where they seem 
to have retained a good deal of the old spirit. 
The ‘‘Lays and Legends of the Weald of 
Kent,’’ by Lilian Winser, and illustrated by 
M. Winser, deal with a world that has not yet 
met with an appropriate bard and illustrator. 
London Atheneum, 
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Born in Newark, N. J., in the year 1870, now 
at the age of twenty-six Stephen Crane is the 
author of three novels, a book of verse or 
‘*lines’’ as he has called them, and of a series 
of six or seven short stories. ‘‘ Maggie, a Girl 
of the Streets’’ was his first novel, privately 
printed by the author in 1891, and recently 
re-issued; ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,’’ his 
second, was published by D. Appleton & Co., 
in the autumn of 1895; ‘‘ George’s Mother,”’ 
his third, was published by Edward Arnold, 
in the spring of the present year. ‘‘ The 
Black Riders and Other Lines,’’ the little vol- 
ume of verse alluded to, was published by 
Copeland and Day in the spring of 1895. 

‘‘The Red Badge,’’ as the book is popularly 
termed, was Mr. Crane’s first really popular 
success. ‘‘ The Black Riders,’’ because of its 
form and tenor, was caviare to the general 
reader, although it had attracted the vehement 
approval of an ultra-literary circle, and had 
been fairly successful judging from the stand- 
point of the bookseller. Now however, ‘‘ The 
Red Badge,’’ having attracted the notice of 
the critics to the man’s earlier work, ‘‘ The 
Black Riders’’ has been vituperated into six 
editions, and finds a steady sale. 


It was not until an article appeared in Zhe 
New Review over the name of George Wynd- 
ham, M. P., calling attention to the unique 
excellencies of ‘‘ The Red Badge,’’ and the 
innumerable reviews and comments that ap- 
peared in other English and Scottish literary 
organs, that America awoke to the realization 
that a new literary force had come to the fore. 


The little volume is now in its ninth edition 
with hardly a sign that public interest is flag- 
ging. Even now, almost a year after the pub- 
lication, the literary organs are discussing it 
and printing long communications from that 
class of curious persons who read books as a 
proof-reader, to find how many grammatical 
and typographical errors they can find, and who 
find in anything new nothing but what is 
reprehensible and crude. 


Taking ‘‘ The Red Badge ’’ as the author’s 
chef-d’@uvre, one finds that Mr. Crane has a 
keen observation of nature, as expressed in the 
fields and woods, of human nature in its most 
subtle moods and tenses; also a trenchant 
power of analysis, and a sympathy that is as 
yet tentative, but in all things ultimately 
dominates. In his style one finds much that 
as an admirer one should deplore. One finds a 
lack of finish, a slovenly grammatical construc- 
tion, and a frequent over-estimated trust in 
adjectives of color. But these faults, mainly 


those of education, time and a better appre- 
ciation of his tools, should eradicate. Yet, 
after all objections have been made, one 
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returns to be swept irresistably onward by the 


power that is of the mental poise of the narra- - 


tor who paints with so confident and swift a 
hand the imagined deeds and sensations of his 
hero, but the painting of which is truer to the 
spirit of reality than the personal testimony of 
those who have lived through such things. 
Mr. Crane has rendered the type of the modern 
fighting soldier. 

Personally, Mr. Crane is of medium height, 
weighs hardly more than one hundred and 
thirty pounds, is a decided blonde, with blue 
eyes that have that greenish tinge in them 
which Paul Bourget assures us is indicative of 
men of power and initiative. 

In manner, at first, one finds him rathershy 
and reserved yet perfectly self-possessed. 
When assured of a real interest, however, he 
is singularly frank, and at all times comfort- 
ably unconventional. 

His mental attitude towards all things in life 
is that of the man who is confident that the 
world holds few surprises for him, yet many 
things that are interesting. The man feels that 
he can ‘‘do good work,’’ that there are greater 
things to come, and to the mystery of that fu- 
ture he turns eagerly. He seems at times to fail 
to realize the importance of his work, but when 
an amused twinkle gathers about his eyes as he 
reads the eulogies of those critics who at first 
welcomed him with Billingsgate, one is as- 
sured the man is observant of all things, even 
of himself. He writes when he ‘‘ has the fit on 
him,’’ so to speak. In the quiet of solitary 
rambles he ‘‘ gets close to things and thinks.’’ 
Then he goes home and writes, with the whole 
story in his head, always knowing the end 
from the beginning, playing no tricks as he 


goes with his characters, springing no sur- - 


prises wantonly, but working out with relent- 
less logic what to him is the inevitable ending 
of the tale. Once finished, as I have said be- 
fore, there is no word added or subtracted. 
The story is put aside, and for that time that 
phrase of human nature is interpreted: 


In his youth, nineteen, I believe, Mr. Crane 
attended Lafayette College for a term or so. 
There the professors and pupil found things 
mutually disagreeable, and the pupil left, leav- 
ing behind him a reputation for belligerancy, if 
not for studious habits. Then he entered 
Syracuse University, where he added to the 
reputation for belligerancy by displaying a 
marked prowess on the base-ball diamond and 
the foot-ball field. Even Syracuse, however, 
had no charms that could hold him, and he 
gave up his college career and went to .New 
York where he reported for a time on the 
FHlerald and other papers of Gotham. Since 
those days he has become one of the foremost 
problems of our American letters, and from 
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that enviable altitude he is now writing short 
stories for our magazines and the leading 
newspaper syndicates. In the autumn he will 
publish a new series of stories, or a long story, 
he has not definitely decided which, in which 
will be ‘‘ presented the life of the metropolitan 
policeman.’’ This is apart from a volume of 
stories that may appear just prior to Christmas. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis. 





NOTES FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, August 5, 1896. 

Despite the phenomenally long and hot sum- 
mer there has been a slight stir in the book 
world during the last month. Not that any- 
thing particularly new and striking has been 
brought before the public, for the output is as 
small and uninteresting as it usually is at this 
time of year; but people have apparently been 
laying in a store of literature for the holiday 
months, while foreign and colonial trade has 
been remarkably brisk. 

As far as fiction is concerned the six shilling 
novels sell well on the whole, but the slim 
‘‘mustard leaf’’ covered series of little novels, 
known under various generic titles carry all 
before them, and have not only slain the 
shilling shocker, but have rendered the once 
well-beloved two-shilling yellow-backed novel 
almost moribund. Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Sons of 
Fire’’ however, which has just been published 
in this. cheap and time-honored form, has met 
with a ready sale. Truly there is much in a 
popular name! 

Advance notes concerning the autumn pub- 
lishing season—always the most important 
time in the English literary world—point to a 
considerable amount of substantial literature, 
chiefly biographical; in fact it seems very 
probable that we shall all get heartily tired of 
reading more or less cut-and-dried ‘‘ Lives.”’ 
Two of these promised biographies, however, 
are assured of a good reception, 7. ¢., Mary 
Cowden Clarke’s reminiscences, which will be 
published next month by T. Fisher Unwin, 
under the title ‘‘My Long Life,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Life of Frithiof Nansen,’’ which Messrs. 
Longmans have well advanced. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke, as everyone knows, or 
should know, is the author and compiler of 
that stupendous work ‘‘ The Shakespeare Con- 
cordance,’’ and of several able commentaries 
on the works of our national bard; in fact 
from her earliest youth she identified herself 
with Shakespearian studies. Mrs. Clarke was 
born in 1809, and is four months older than 
Mr. Gladstone; she was the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Vincent Novello, the then head of the 


famous family of musicians; and sister of 
Madame Clara Novello. At the age of nine- 
teen, Mary Novello married that cultured man 
of letters, Charles Cowden Clarke, the friend 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats and Hazlitt. 

‘* Nansen’s Life,’’ which although a short 
one in years has already been crammed with 
adventures and achievements, is written by 
two of his countrymen, Nordahl Rolfsen and 
Professor W. C. Brogger, and translated by 
William Archer. It opens with an account of 
the explorer’s family, which is noted in the 
history of his country; and contains interest- 
ing notes on his personality, his training, 
domestic life and his sporting and scientific en- 
terprises. The chapters relating to his biolo- 
gical researches, and the scientific value of his 
journey on ‘‘ Ski’’ across Greenland, with the 
history of his Arctic expeditions, are supplied 
by various experts. The most interesting por- 
tion of the book is naturally that which deals 
with Nansen’s present expedition, and his 
alleged discovery of the North Pole. 

I wonder how many Americans who at 
various times have found comfortable lodg- 
ings at 18, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, are aware that it is the lodging house 
which Mr. Grewgious, in ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’ 
after considerable wanderings, selected for 
Rosa and Miss Twinkleton’s stay in London. 
‘‘In Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square,’’ 
it reads, this lady’s name, stated in uncom- 
promising capitals of considerable size, on a 
brass plate, and yet not lucid as to sex or con- 
dition, was ‘‘ Billickin.’’ ‘The arch of which 
Mrs. Billickin said, ‘‘’ The arch leads to a 
mews; mewses must exist,’’ is there ; but the 
mews has disappeared in favor of much better 
built stables than those which Charles Dickens 
had in mind while writing his final novel. 

The chief among forthcoming books that 
will appeal to lovers of sport and more espec- 
ially to Turfites, is John Kent’s ‘‘ Records 
and Reminiscences of Goodwood and the 
Dukes of Richmond,’’ which willcontain many 
notable incidents in the history of the noble 
family of Lennox, to whom the Goodwood 
estates have belonged for centuries. Mr. Kent 
writes as one having knowledge and authority, 
for he, and his father before him were for many 
years trainers to the late Duke of Richmond 
and Lord George Bentinck. The present Duke 
of Richmond is almost an octogenarian, as he 
was born in 1818, and succeeded his father in 
ducal dignities in 1860. Heisthesixth Duke 
from the first of his ancestors who held that 
title, which was revived on his behalf in 1675. 
The first Duke, Charles Lennox, was the son 
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of Charles II. and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and. each holder of the title since then has 
borne the Christian name of Charles. Samp- 
son Low and Marston will publish the book 
in September. 


Works treating of Rhodesia, the Transvaal, 
and South Africa generally are selling freely, 
more especially ‘‘ Boer and Uitlander,’’ by 
W. J. Regan. ‘‘The Transvaal and the 
Boers,’’ by W. G. Fisher, and the last addition 
to literature of this type ‘‘ How we made 
Rhodesia,’’ by Major Arthur Glyn Leonard, 
who held an officer’s commission in the Char- 
tered Company’s forces in its early days. 
Major Leonard gives an interesting account of 
the progress made by Rhodesand Jameson from 
the inception of the Company to the beginning 
of the Transvaal imbroglio, and throws con- 
siderable light on several moot points in the 
intricate affair. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 
are the publishers. This firm has just issued 
a comprehensive study of ‘‘ The Faith of 
Islam,’’ by the Rev. E. Sell. 

Dr. G. Ruhland’s valuable book on ‘‘ The 
Ruin of the World’s Agriculture and Trade, 
International Fictitious Dealing in Futures of 
Wheat, Silver and other produce,’’ has been 
translated into English by Mr. C. W. Smith 
and published by Sampson Low and Marston. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of this work, which has achieved an 
enormous success on the continent, no less 
than forty thousand copies having been sold 
already. 

The Prince of Wales has accepted a copy 
of Miss Frances Gerard’s translation of ‘‘ Black 
Diamonds,’’ a novel by Maurice Jokai, of 
which I gave you particulars some time ago. 

Cassell’s have several good novels in hand 
for publication in October. They include Max 
Pemberton’s ‘‘ A Puritan Wife,’’ which is now 
appearing serially, and promises to be about 
the best he has written yet, Barrie’s ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Tommy, ’’ now running in Scrtbner’s 
Magazine, and announced to appear on Octo- 
ber 17th, and a new story by Hornung, the 
gifted Australian author. 


A. D. Innes and Company will begin in 
September the issue of what will probably be 
one of the most popular and reliable series of 
books on sport that has yet appeared. Max 
Pemberton is the general editor, and the ini- 
tial volume on ‘‘ Rugby Football,’’ is com- 
piled by B. Fletcher Robinson, nephew of Sir 
John Robinson of the Dazly News. Books 
on cycling, fishing, golf, ice-sport and in fact 
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every known game and pastime will follow at 
short intervals. 

Professor Max Muller has nearly completed 
his new book, ‘‘ Contributions to the Science 
of Mythology,’’ 
two volumes late in the autumn. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’ 
novel, ‘‘ The Dream Charlotte,’’ which was 
printed from American plates, has fallen 
rather flat, and small wonder ; it is just about 
the dreariest bit of fiction one can imagine. 

A perfect avalanche of novels by well 
known writers threatens to descend on us dur- 
ing the next two months. It will include 
‘*John Oliver Hobbes’ ’’ ‘‘The Herb Moon’’ ; 
E. J. Benson’s ‘‘ Limitations,’’ which is in 
a deeper vein than either of his previous 
novels, ‘‘ Dodo,’’ and ‘‘The Rubicon,’’ and 
far superior to them both; ‘‘ The Deserter,”’ 
by Louis Becke and W. Jeffrey; ‘‘ The Great 
White Queen,’’ a romance of the Ivory Coast, 
by William Le Queux, author of that melo- 
dramatic but fascinating tale ‘‘ Zoraida’’; 
while Mrs. Manningham Caffyn of ‘‘ Yellow 
Aster,’’ notoriety is represented by ‘‘ A Quak- 
er Grandmother,’’ in which she is said to 
have touched but very lightly on the sex prob- 
lem. For this relief much thanks! ‘‘ The 
White Queen ’’ and the ‘‘ Grandmother ’’ will 
be published respectively by F. V. White and 
Company and Hutchinson and Company. 


pseudo-historical 


A curious point in connection with the pub- 
lication of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s story of 
East-end life, ‘‘A Child of the Jago,’’ is that 
it will appear in part only in serial form—that 
is, the first thirteen chapters constituting a 
complete episode will be published in the Vew 
Review, and then it will stop short and will be 
given in its entirety only in book form. Me- 
thuen and Co. will publish it in October. 

The sale of novels has been getting steadily 
brisker all this month, those most in demand 
being Mason’s ‘‘Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler,’’ Frederic’s ‘‘Illumination,’’ Merriman’s 
‘‘The Sowers,’’ and Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘The 
Seats of the Mighty ’’; but in London, Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘Subsidiary Studies of Butler’s Works’’ 
and Watson’s ‘‘Mind of the Master’’ took pre- 
cedence of all works of fiction. 

I hear that an English translation of the 
new Italian literary journal entitled Fymzle 
Zola, which has been started at Naples for the 
glorification of the works of the author of 
‘* Rome,’’ will shortly be published for circu- 
lation in England and America. All the con- 
tributors to Emile Zola sign their articles with 


which will be published in 
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the names of the various personages in the 
widely circulated novels. The principal con- 
tribu‘ors to the third number have the signa- 
tures of ‘‘ Docteur Pascal ’’ and ‘‘ Lautier.’’ 


Here are some of the prices in English 
money realized by rare books yesterday (Au- 
gust 4th) at the sale of the libraries of Lord 
Bateman and the late Dr. Valentine Ball: 
Sir H.Chauncy’s ‘‘Hertfordshire,’’ £15. 15s.; 
Original letters referring to the marriage of 
Charles II. £8. 10s.; Alexander Gallus’s 
‘*Grammatica Latina,’’ £23.; a Sarum Bre- 
viary, in black letter, 1556, £20.; First 
edition of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Comic Sketches,’’ 
49. 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Bowdish’s ‘‘ Fresh Water 
Fishes of Great Britain,’’ plates in gold, silver 
and colors, £40. tos.; Sir R. Burton’s ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ privately printed, £26. ros. ; 
First edition of Dickens’s ‘‘Tale of Two 
Cities,’’ £8. 5s.; The ‘‘ Treacle’’ Bible, £3. 
3s., and the ‘‘ Bugge’’ Bible, £1. 12s. Both 
Bibles were catalogued ‘‘ imperfect.’’ Ascor. 





=Helen Mathers wrote a novel, ‘‘ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,”’ in a bit of pique. Her father, 
who was a strict disciplinarian, denied her 
some cherished wish, and she paid him off by 
depicting the family martinet in her book. 
She was greatly surprised when her novel was 
accepted by the publishers, and went about in 
an agony of fear lest her father should discover 
the author. Great Thoughts. 


=An interesting book of reminiscences by 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of My Life,’’ containing references to 
many famous people—Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Scott, Shelley, Ruskin, Dickens, Landor, the 
Brownings and Arnolds, Lady Blessington, 
Lord Houghton, amongst others—will be 
published early in October by Mr. George 
Allen. It will be in three volumes and will 
be illustrated. London Times. 


=The Merriam Company announce a line 
of popular and standard works in a binding of 
silver composition artistically engraved, with 
white and colored backs handsomely stamped 
in silver, and with full silvered edges. The 
edition is to be known as ‘‘ The Stirling Series.’’ 





Poetry. 


Like summer-seeking birds that cross the skies 
In mile-high flocks, tet thousand poems wing 
Athwart the vault of thought ; and upward flies 
My arrowed pen, and fells—one tiny, wounded, 
trembling thing. 
From ‘‘ Out of a Silver Flute,’’ 
by Philip Verrill Mighels. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NEw York, August 15, 1896. 


The outlook for the fall book business is 
encouraging. In spite of the general talk of 
dull times, the publishers’ lists are unusually 
full and varied, and a feeling of hope prevails. 
There is a disposition on the part of some to 
postpone the publication of books until the 
excitement of the political campaign shall have 
subsided, but this is not general and we shall 
see a great number of interesting new publica- 
tions appearing during September and Octo- 
ber. 

First and prominently should be mentioned 
two important art works. One will be 
issued by the Century Company—which is a 
guarantee of fine workmanship—and is enti- 
tled ‘‘ Modern French Masters.’’ It is edited 
by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, the well-known 
art critic, and consists of twenty biographical 
and critical monographs on the most famous 
French masters, written by their American 
pupils—the author in each case chosen because 
of his knowledge and sympathy with the 
painter of whom he writes. Each article is 
accompanied by a short account of the artist 
who writes it, contributed by Prof. Van Dyke. 
An important feature of the work, of course, is 
the illustrations, many of which are handsome 
wood engravings. Six of the articles have 
been published in the Century Magazine, but 
fourteen of them have been specially prepared 
for the volume. It will be issued early in 
October. 


The other work is a new edition of the 
famous Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ 
edited and annotated in the light of recent dis- 
coveries by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and 
A. A. Hopkins. Vasari’s classic work has 
long cziled for systematic editing in English. 
Documents of all kinds, have been discovered, 
new canvases and frescoes found and old ones 
brought to light. It was an arduous task, 
to prepare this new edition. The editors 
have been at work on it for two years, and 
they believe they are now offering what 
will be regarded as the definitive edition of the 
work. It will be issued by the Scribners in 
November. 

In addition to the art work mentioned above 
the Century Company will publish in October: 
‘* American Highways,’’ by Prof. N.S. Shaler, 
of Harvard University, a practical work which 
will appeal to bicyclists and all others inter- 
ested in good roads; ‘‘ Impressions of South 
Africa,’’ by James Bryce, the author of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth’’; and ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Book of Famous Americans,’’ by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, a companion and uniform volume 
to the author’s former book, ‘‘ The Century 
Book for Young Americans.’’ The new 
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volume conducts a party of young people to 
the historic homes of America, and describes 
the early days and surroundings of great 
Americans. 

In the field of fiction the Century will pub- 
lish soon ‘‘The Metropolitans,’’ a good- 
humored satire of New York life by Jeanie 
Drake; ‘‘ The Wonderful Wheel,’’ a romance 
of Louisiana, by Mary Tracy Earle; ‘‘ Gold,”’ 
a Dutch Indian novel by Annie Linden; and 
a collection of short stories entitled ‘‘ The Cat 
and the Cherub,’’ by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
a young author who has made himself well 
known to the readers of the Century Magazine 
by his graphic stories of life in Chinatown. 
Mr. Fernald is a young San Franciscan, and 
has made a thorough study of Chinatown. 
He has an unusually picturesque style, and 
great things are expected of him. He is only 
twenty-eight years of age. He was married 
in June and has gone to Japan to live for a 
time, and it is expected that his sojourn there 
will be productive of some interesting stories 
of Japanese life. 

Lovers of music will be interested in a book 
that Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, the musical 
editor of the New York Tribune, is writing. 
It is to be called ‘‘ How to Listen to Music,’’ 
and is intended to supply a kind of informa- 
tion that no book in all the extensive literature 
of music now gives. It will tell in plain, 
untechnical language just how to enjoy music 
intelligently; it will explain simply and 
clearly the elements of music, the content of 
music, and will describe and analyze the 
various musical forms. It will be published 
by the Scribners, probably in November. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton has a genius for dis- 
covering literary landmarks. His book 
‘* Literary Landmarks of London’’ is an old 
time favorite and has passed through a num- 
ber of editions. Singe its publication, Mr. 
Hutton has ‘‘landmarked’’ Edinburgh .and 
Jerusalem, and next month he brings out with 
the Harpers ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Venice.”’ 
At first thought Venice does not seem to be a 
fruitful field for literary landmarks, but Mr. 
Hutton has found much interesting material 
there and dressed it in his customary agree- 
able style, embellished with a number of illus- 
trations. 

The Harpers will also publish shortly a 
new book by Margaret E. Sangster, entitled 
‘‘With My Neighbors,’’ containing plain 
talks to plain people on familiar and homely 
subjects; ‘‘Green Fire,’’ a dramatic celtic 
romance by Fiona Macleod; anda novel by 
Maria Louise Pool, ‘‘In the First Person,’’ 
which is a story of a young New England 
singer who becomes the protegée of a prima 
donna, and is the heroine of a number of in- 
teresting human experiences, including a nar- 
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row escape from a ruined life through a false 
matriage. The element of hypnotism gives 
an added interest to the story. 

It is interesting and gratifying to note the 
continued and unfailing popularity of Wash- 
ington Irving. Although his works are now 
all out of copyright and free to any publisher, 
the authorized publishers, the Putnams, are 
kept busy supplying Irving’s works in the 
regular editions, and find a ready sale for any 
new editions they may bringout. Only a year or 
so agoa new edition issued by them, of the 
‘*Sketch Book,’’ a book that has been pub- 
lished seventy-five years, met with an imme- 
diate and extensive sale that might well be the 
envy of our most popular writers to-day. 
The Putnams have now in preparation a 
handsome new illustrated edition of ‘‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,’’ uniform in style with the illus- 
trated editions of ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller,’’ 
issued last year. It will be in two volumes, 
with many photogravure illustrations specially 
designed for this edition by F. S. Church, 
C. S. Reinhart, H. Sandham, and other well- 
known artists. There will be a special edition 
of 100 copies priuted on Japan paper. 

Marion Harland and her daughter Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick have combined in 
the production of a new cook book which the 
Scribners will publish shortly. It is not old 
material re-edited, but is an entirely new work, 
the result of seven years’ preparation. It will 
contain 1000 recipes prepared in the light of 
the latest methods of cooking and serving. 
The book will be called ‘‘ The National Cook 
Book,’’ and it derives its name from the fact 
that it will include dishes of various nations. 
These have been adapted to the use of Ameri- 
can house-wives, so that one can easily pre- 
pare from the book a French, Italian or Ger- 
man, as well as English or American dinner. 
Another feature of interest will be a depart- 
ment devoted to the diet of children. 

Stephen Crane’s new book ‘‘ The Little 
Regiment,’’ will be issued shortly by the 
Appletons. It will contain four stories, in- 
cluding one exceedingly characteristic sketch 
in his best vein, ‘‘ Three Miraculous Soldiers.’’ 
Mr. Crane has also with the Appletons a strong 
story of country and city life, entitled ‘‘ The 
Third Violet,’’ but its date of publication is 
uncertain. Other notable forthcoming books 
of the Appletons are Kipling’s volume of poems, 
‘*’The Seven Seas,’’ to be ready in October, 
and containing some new ballads and some 
that have appeared in magazines ; and a serious 
work, ‘‘Genius and Degeneration,’’ by Dr. 
William Hirsch. This, like Max Nordau’s 
‘* Degeneration,’’ is a study of modern tenden- 
cies, but it presents entirely opposite deduc- 
tions and conclusions. Readers who have 
been depressed by Max Nordau’s pessimism 
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may find comfort in Dr. Hirsch’s book, and 
may realize when he is through reading it that 
the trouble in the case of Nordau lies not so 
much in the facts as in the distorted point of 
view. 

Rider Haggard’s new story, ‘‘ The Wizard,’’ 
to be published by Longmans, Green and 
Company in October, has a motive which is 
believed to be new to recent fiction. The tale 
is African and deals with the conversion of a 
savage tribe by a missionary and martyr who 
takes his stand upon a literal interpretation 
of the New Testament promises. The story 
tells how his faith triumphed, and the keynote 
of the book is that faith can and still does 
work miracles. With this motive the book 
has the usual amount of adventurous interest 
that one expects in a story by Mr. Haggard. 

‘“The Other House ’’ is the name of Henry 
James’ forthcoming novel. It is fanciful in 
Mr. James’ unique manner, and deals with a 
phase of social and country house life that will 
make it very interesting to his readers. It is 
a social study and is developed out of a subject 
of unique interest—the promise made by a 
husband to his dying wife that he would not 
marry again. It will be published in October 
by the Macmillans. The same publishers have 
ready for early issue a new story by Mrs. 
Molesworth, ‘‘ The Oriel Window ”’; a senti- 
mental idyl dealing with country life entitled, 
‘* At the Gates of the Fold,’’ by J. S. Fletcher, 
author of ‘‘ When Charles I. was King’’; and 
a book of caricature sketches by the well- 
known English artist, Phil May, called ‘‘ Gut- 
ter Children.’’ 

An interesting art work of the Macmillan’s 
will be ‘‘ The Architecture of Europe,’’ by 
Russell Sturgis. This is not a text-book, but 
is addressed to the general reader and is in- 
tended to give the average educated person a 
knowledge of architecture. It will consist of 
six hundred pages and will contain nearly four 
hundred illustrations. ‘This too will be ready 
in October. 

R. H. Russell has in press with the Scribners 
an illustrated book of travel entitled ‘‘ The Edge 
of the Orient,’’ which gives an account of 
visits to Zara, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damas- 
cus, Alexandra and Cairo, and many other 
lesser known places in Egypt, Turkey and 
Palestine. The illustrations are one hundred 
and thirty in number and reproduced from 
photographs taken by the author. 

The fall promises an unusually full and entic- 
ing array of juvenile books. Macmillan will 
publish in October a story by Mabel Osgood 
Wright, ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the Three 
Hearts,’’ an outdoor book for children, illus- 
trated by Albert D. Blashfield. It is the 
romance of out doors, a sort of American 
jungle book, dealing with the common ani- 
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mals and outdoor things that a child will see 
in the country. The Century Company have 
several novelties for young people. One, 
‘*Gobolinks for Young and Old,’’ consists of 
a number of grotesque pictures made from odd- 
shaped blots of ink dropped on white paper 
and pressed together. They are accompanied 
by nonsense verses by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Another book is ‘‘ A Shadow Show,’’ by Peter 
Newell, author of the Topsy-Turvy books. 
It consists of a number of pictures in Mr. 
Newell’s comical vein, which when turned to 
the light and reversed, produce startling trans- 
formations. The Scribners will bring out a 
handsome new illustrated edition of Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s favorite old story for young 
people, ‘‘ Hans Brinker.’’ The illustrations, 
over one hundred in number, are by Allan B. 
Doggett, and are the result of a special trip to 
Holland to study the scenes pictured. The 
same firm will also bring out a new book by 
Kirk Munroe, ‘‘ Through Swamp and Glade,”’ 
a tale of the Seminole War in Florida; and 
three new stories by the indefatigable Mr. G. 
A. Henty, ‘‘At Agincourt,’’ a tale of the 
White Hoods of Paris; ‘‘ With Cochrane, the 
Dauntless,’’ a tale of the exploits of Lord 
Cochrane in South American waters; and 
‘*Qn the Irrawaddy,’’ a tale of the First 
Burmese War. All of these will be fully 
illustrated. 

Among D. Appleton and Company’s juve- 
niles will be ‘‘The Wampum Belt,’’ a tale 
of William Penn’s treaty with the Indians, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and ‘‘ The Windfall,’’ 
a stirring story of mining life by W. O. Stod- 
dard ; while Longmans, Green and Company 
will issue a new volume of stories for young 
people by Andrew Lang. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Animal Story Book’’ and is fully illustrated 
in a similar style to the Red, Green and Blue 
Fairy Books by Mr. Lang. 

These are among the first of the juvenile 
books and they will appear during September 
and October. W. D. M. 


The Dawn. 


The shadows slowly lifted from the sun ; 
The benediction splendors downward rolled, 
Fore-flush of day to be; 
The Nation’s Prophet stcod, his mission done, 
Upon the covenant mountains, aureoled 
With immortality. 


The shadows slowly lifted, and the Land 
Grew glad, e’en though the blood of heroes veined 
Her fair and sacred face ; 
For Right at last had risen to command, 
And Justice had in her Republic gained 
Her high and holy place. 
From ‘“* Adraham Lincoln,’? A Poem, 
by Lyman Whitney Allex:. 
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CHICAGO ITEMS. 


Cuicaco, August 12, 1896. 

In twenty-five years the Chicago Public Library 
has grown to be an institution of great import- 
ance to the community. Its influence can be 
measured in some degree through the figures 
given in a recent report of the librarian, Mr. 
F. H. Hild, to the Board of Directors. It 
announces that the circulation of books and 
periodicals during the past year was greater 
than that of any similar institution in the 
world. It amounted to 2,542,244. The home 
circulation of books showed an increase of 
57,192 over the preceding year, reaching 
581,436 from the main library, and 592,150 
from the delivery stations. This valuable sys- 
tem of delivery stations originated in this 
library some ten years ago when the late Dr. 
W. F. Poole was librarian. It has proved to 
be of vast importance in bringing the books 
close to the people. Thirty-one such stations 
are now in operation in different parts of the 
city, and each one contains a reading-room 
with periodicals and some reference books, be- 
sides furnishing facilities for the exchange of 
books. Cards are issued at these places as 
well as at the main library, and books returned 
there are sent by wagon to the central build- 
ing. There the lists enclosed are examined, 
and the books desired are then returned to the 
station designated. The system is simple in 
operation and has given satisfaction to thou- 
sands who would find it difficult to make many 
trips to the central library. The following 
table indicates the taste of the readers who 
patronize the circulating department. The 
proportion of fiction in relation to the rest has 
been considerably lessened during the last few 
years : 


English prose fiction ....... 489,503 
evemme literature 2. . 2. 1 soe 252,791 
History and biography ......... 96,703 
Geography and travels... ....... 52,694 
| a 89,428 
PO@etry GUM GPAMIA . 6k es 39,901 
Miscellaneous SP ieiaineh oes Ge ten 28,753 
ParersrtGGennees . 8. wk ee 123,813 
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No other library reaches this figure, the 
three which approach nearest it being those at 
Manchester, England ; Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Birmingham, England. The number of 
books in the library is 217,203; but its quar- 
ters in the City Hall have been too cramped to 
permit many purchases. Large accessions 
will be made when the sumptuous new build- 
ing is completed early next year. 

Herbert S. Stone and Company have just 
published a remarkable novel which has been 
making a stir in London of late. ‘‘ Without 
Sin ’’ is the work of Martin J. Pritchard, who 
has really evolved a new plot. It treats of a 
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Jewess who is filled with reverence for her 
race and a belief in its great destiny. A re- 
semblance that she bears to an old painting of 
the Virgin Mary arouses in her an engrossing 
interest in the story of the Mother of Sorrows. 
Yet she thinks with the Jews that a redeemer 
is yet to be born to their race ; and her emo- 
tional imagination prepares her for the belief, 
which comes to her as she reaches woman- 
hood, that she is the chosen among women. 
Her faith is so piteously strong that it forces 
her to restrain her mother-love because of her 
reverent adoration. But in his third year the 
boy who is to redeem the world is seized with 
fever, and over his bedside there is a lurid 
struggle between faith and fear. Only on the 
third day after his death does the mother’s 
mind grasp the truth that her son is mortal. 
It is a daring tale, but the author has almost 
power enough to justify it. It is much to say 
of it that he maintains the high dignity of his 
Botticelli heroine. Only through a recurring 
fleshliness and in his occasional minute de- 
scriptions of material things, as in the mis- 
taken ‘‘ intermezzo,’’ does he threaten to dis- 
lodge her from her pedestal. With its serene, 
medizeval, unearthly figure surrounded by a 
crowd of modern worldlings, the book is like 
a painting of Jean Beraud. 

The translation from Gabriele D’ Annunzio, 
issued by the same firm under the title of 
‘‘ Episcopo and Company,’’ is also just out. 
Terrible as it is, sensuous as it is, no one 
could deny that it is a consummate work of 
art. The thing is as real as though we had 
heard the man’s recital, as vivid as though we 
had witnessed the horror of its climax. It 
deals with degraded characters, but every one 
of them is alive. A tale of misery and suffer- 
ing and cowardice, it is yet a tremendous piece 
of work which compels our admiration. The 
translation by Myrta L. Jones is skilfully 
made. Messrs. Stone atid Company announce 
a new book by Maria Louise Pool, a rambling 
story called ‘‘In Buncombe County,’’ and 
‘“’The Fearsome Island,’’ by Albert Kinross, 
which is told in a last century manner and is 
said to contain ‘‘ good old-fashioned enchant- 
ments without any scientific pretext or explana- 
tion.’’ 

The Chap- Book will publish a series of articles 
by Alice Morse Earle on ‘‘ Curious Punish- 
ments of Bygone Days,’’ which will be col- 
lected later into a book. It will also print 
three caricatures by Max Beerbohm of William 
Archer in worshipful attitude before a bust of 
Ibsen, Andrew Lang, and Bernard Shaw—all 
absurdly clever. The Chap-Book for August 
first is memorable because of a story by Octave 
Thanet, which is exquisitely sympathetic and 
tender—one of the few things that one cannot 
afford to miss. 
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Miss Elizabeth S. Kirkland, who died in 
this city July 30th, was a woman of great 
force of character and a writer of ability. 
Most of her literary work was done for schools, 
and her long experience as an educator 
gave it peculiar value. She has published 
short histories of England, France, and Eng- 
lish literature ; and at the time of her death 
she had just finished a “‘Short History of 
Italy,’’ which A. C. McClurg and Company 
will publish. Last spring Miss Kirkland, 
with indefatigable energy, established a col- 
lege settlement in a degraded part of this city, 
and she became deeply interested in the work 
that it entailed. She was a sister of Major 
Joseph Kirkland, the author of ‘‘ Zury’’ and 
‘The Captain of Company K,’’ whose death 
a few years ago was so widely lamented. 

The Field Columbian Museum will be 
moved down town, as twenty acres in the new 
Lake Front Park have been granted as a site. 
It is understood that Mr. Marshall Field con- 
templates expending two million dollars upon 
the building and endowment, in addition to 
the million with which he made the museum 
possible after the Fair. The destruction of 
the old art building which is now the museum’s 
home, is a sad pity, but it is doubtless inevi- 
table. The staff with which it is covered is 
in itself evanescent. D. H. Burnham and 
Company will probably be the architects of 
the new building. 

Mr. S. C. Griggs, the oldest publisher in 
Chicago, has retired from business because of 
ill-health. The stock was purchased by Scott, 
Farman and Company. Years ago Mr. Griggs 
was an important figure in the book world 
here, but after the fire he gave up his retail 
trade and confined himself to publishing high- 
school and college text books. He has been 
a resident of Chicago since 1850. 

Mr. Francis F. Browne, the editor of the 
Dial, is one of the judges of the Yale College 
competition for a prize poem. Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich are associated with him. 

Way and Williams are now preparing a sec- 
ond edition of ‘‘ A Mountain Woman,’’ by 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie. The book has been 
most fortunate in securing the appreciation of 
the public and the enthusiasm of the review- 
ers. Escondido. 





=Longmans, Green and Company will 
shortly publish a new story by Edna Lyall, 
entitled ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Truth,’’ 
forming a companion volume to her previous 
work, ‘‘The Autobiography of a Slander.’’ 
The motif of the story is the recent trouble in 
Armenia, and though the characters are ficti- 

tious, the incidents are based upon fact. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER MAGA- 
ZINES FROM ADVANCE SHEETS. 


Probably because differentiation has gone 
farther in England than here and partly because 
our reading public is more heterogenious, the 
English magazines are both better and worse 
than American. In the array given below of 
the September magazines, no one would dream 
of comparing the lighter English illustrated 
magazines with the three leading American 
monthlies, the Century, Harper's and Scribner’s. 
The illustrations, the articles and the contri- 
butors of the American monthlies are of a 
higher order. Papers like Wilson’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington ’’’ in Harper’s, Sloane’s ‘‘ Napoleon ”’ 
in the Century, or Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ 
in McClure’s represent historical work which 
no English magazine has presented. The best 
English fiction appears first in book form, the 
best American fiction is published in the ~ 
magazines. In fact, in illustrations, in articles 
and in fiction, even the American t1o0-cent 
magazines are far superior to the English 
shilling or 25-cent magazines. 

On the other hand a journal like Cosmopolis 
presents articles which are not matched by any 
American magazine in their scope, range and 
equipment. Such a monthly will print the 
results of technical scholarship which no 
American magazine would publish and few 
American scholars could contribute. The 
three English magazines, the Fortnightly, Con- 
temporary and Nineteenth Century, to say noth- 
ing of the quarterlies, the French Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Deutsche Rundschau are 
in advance of our corresponding magazines in 
their contributors and in the articles they 
present. 


The September Monthlies, 


The opening article in the Century is ‘‘ Mid- 
summer in Southern Spain,’’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennill, and describes a journey 
from Granada to Cordova, Seville, Cadiz and 
Gibraltar. Other illustrated papers are Henry 
Fairfield Osborne’s description of some of the 
‘* Prehistoric Quadrupeds of the Rockies ’’; 
Thomas Dalgleish’s account of his experiences 
as an Arizona miner in ‘‘ The Gold-Fields of 
Guiana.’’ The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
late Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a sketch of her 
appears by Richard Burton. 


In Hlarper’s ‘‘ First in Peace,’’ as the title 
indicates, is an article about Washington. It 
is contributed by Woodrow Wilson and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The frontispiece is ‘* Wash- 
ington in the Garden at Mount Vernon,’’ 
drawn by Howard Pyle. Mark Twain’s 
‘‘Tom Sawyer, Detective,’’ is concluded. 
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Langdon Elwyn Mitchell continues ‘‘ Two 
Mormons from Muddlety.’’ Other contribu- 
tions are from Henry Childs Merwin, T. Mit- 
chell Prudden, Theodore S. Woolsey and 
others. 


Rufus B. Richardson, who writes an article 
on ‘‘ The New Olympian Games ’’ in Scribner’s 
has been for a year the director of the Ameri- 
can school at Athens. Corwin Knapp Lin- 
son’s series of pictures of the Olympian 
Games illustrates the article. ‘‘Sport in an 
Untouched American Wilderness.’’ by Fred- 
eric Irland, is an account of a month spent in 
the wilderness of New Brunswick, one of 
the seldom frequented game regions on this 
continent. ‘‘ Country Roads’’ and how they 
can be made beautiful is discussed by Frank 
French. 


In the Adantic attractive features are found 
in Frederick J. Turner’s discussion of the 
western problem; Booker T. Washington’s 
history of the Tuskegee Institute and descrip- 
tion of his work there ; Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s ‘‘ Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’; John 
B. McMaster’s timely article on presidential 
elections and Bradford Torrey’s description of 
‘* A Day’s Drive in Three States ’’—namely, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. Not- 
able among the story writers for the number 
are Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Sarah Orne Jewett, Henry James, 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman and Kate Chopin. 


A poem by Rudyard Kipling on ‘‘ The 
’Eathen’’ opens A/cClure’s. A portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln is frontispiece, while the 
series of Lincoln articles has for its subject 
‘*Lincoln’s Last Speech.’’ Will H. Low 
contributes another paper on ‘‘ A Century of 
Painting’’ with usual illustrations. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Whitman Morton, wife of Dr. W. 
T. G. Morton, tells of her husband’s heroic 
battle for a new idea, namely, painless surgery, 
in an article entitled ‘‘The Discovery of 
Aneesthesia.’’ Among the complete stories 
are ‘‘In the Time of the Sweetbrier,’’ by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford ; ‘‘ A Sea Change,”’ 
by Morgan Robertson; ‘‘ The Extreme Edge 
of Hazard,’’ by Clinton Ross. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps contributes a chapter of remin- 
iscences on Gloucester fishermen. 


Among the continued articles in the S/vand 
are ‘‘From Behind the Speaker's Chair,’’ 
viewed by Henry W. Lucy; ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of a Man of Science,’’ considering the 
question ‘‘Ought He to Marry Her?’”’ by 
L. T’. Meade and Clifford Halifax ; ‘‘ Portraits 
of Celebrities at Different Times of Their 
Lives,’’ including Sir T. C. O’Brien, Bart, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Sir Benjamin Baker 
and John Ruskin; and ‘‘ An African Million- 
aire,’’ by Grant Allen. An article on photo- 
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graphing the Prince’s Derby, the famous race 
of 1896, by means of R. W. Paul’s unique 
camera, describes the process of producing 
photographs at the rate of from twelve to 
thirty-five a second. James Walter Smith 
gives important information in ‘‘ A ‘T. P.O.’ 
and a Tender’’ on stamping and distribution 
of foreign mail. 


In the Cosmopolis for August, Frederic Har- 
rison contributes an article on ‘‘The True 
Cosmopolis,’’ setting forth a scheme whereby 
the chief tongues of Europe—English, French 
and German —welcome a new organ for the 
inter-communion of ideas in three languages 
and of various interests. ‘‘The Comité de 
Salut Public in the Light of Recent Docu- 
ments,’’ is contributed by Oscar Browning ; 
‘“The Globe and the Island,’’ by Henry Nor- 
man. Among the French contributions are 
‘* Lettres Inédites,’’ by Ivan Tourguéneff, and 
‘* Le Levre 4 Paris, ’’ by Emil Fauget; in Ger- 
man, ‘‘In der Schule des Lehens,’’ by Max 
Burckhard. 


Alice Ewing Lewis writes about the White 
House in AZunsey’s. Accompanying are latest 
portraits of President and Mrs. Cleveland ; also 
exterior and interior views of the White House. 
Among the distinguished people found in the 
‘‘ Public Eye’’ department are Lady Jeune, 
James K. Jones, U.S. Senator from Arkansas ; 
Rev. John Lindsay Withrow, a Presbyterian 
leader ; Rev. William H. Milburn, the ‘‘ Blind 
Chaplain of Congress ’’; Dr. CharlesC. McCabe, 
the new bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The departments ‘‘ Types of Fair 
Women,’’ ‘‘ Artists and Their Work,’’ ‘‘ The 
World of Music,’’ and ‘‘ The Stage’’ are at- 
tractive from a photographic standpoint. 

The current issue of /vank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly is particularly brilliant, Among the 
contributions that will attract special notice 
are ‘‘ Colonial Dames and Their Daughters,’”’ 
by Sally Nelson Robins, illustrated with many 
old portraits; the second paper of Colonel 
Garnett’s description of General Lee’s part in 
the battle of Gettysburg; ‘‘The U. S. Light- 
house Establishment,’’ by Joanna R. Nicholls, 
describing the buildings, vessels and buoys in 
our waters; ‘‘ The War in Cuba,’’ by Fred- 
erick A. Ober, giving an account of the battles 
and progress of the struggle for independence. 

‘‘ Hadj Ano”’ isastory of adventure appear- 
ing in the August number of Badminign Mag- 
azine, by R. S. S. Baden-Powell. Other arti- 
cles are found on ‘‘ Baseball in England,’’ 
‘* Night Shooting in India,’’ ‘‘ Wild Stag 
Hunting,’’ ‘‘ Shark Fishing,’’ ‘‘ A Letter to 
Lady Beginners of Cycling,’’ and ‘‘ Cricket.’’ 

* To the Pall Mall, H. Morse Stephens con- 
tributes the first paper on Marat, of French 
Revolution fame. ‘‘Schlangenbad’’ is an 
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article written and illustrated by W. Biscombe 
Gardner ; ‘‘ The Shaman’s Grave, an Alaskan 
Legend,’’ by Arthur Villiers. There are sev- 
eral stories, complete and continued, and two 
photogravures which add much to the appear- 
ance of the issue. 


An article by Lucinda B. Chandler advocat- 
ing the claims of Anna Ella Carroll to being 
‘*'The Woman that Saved the Union,’’ appears 
in current issue of Godey’s. An illustrated 
article on ‘‘American Political Caricatures and 
Cartoonists ’’; an investigation of ‘‘ Entailed 
Poverty ’’ and a study of the five typical poster 
artists. Frances Aymar Mathews concludes 
her story, ‘‘ Clinton Place.’’ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal opens with an 
article by Stephen Fiske, on the ‘‘ Personal 
Side of Dickens,’’ with a portrait of Dickens 
at his desk. A new department is devoted 
to famous women. J. William Fosdick writes 
entertainingly about his work as a fire-etcher. 
‘*This Country of Ours,’’ series, conducted by 
Benjamin Harrison, has for its subject ‘‘ Three 
Departments of the Government.’’ Robert J. 
Burdette is characteristic in ‘‘ Marketable Men 
and Women,’’ ‘‘ Modes of Dressing the Hair,’’ 
and ‘‘ Suitable Mourning Costumes’’ are de- 
scribed by Isabel A. Mallon. Both articles 
are illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


The closing instalment of Mackey’s ‘‘ Life 
of Robert E. Lee’’ appears in Peterson’s, and 
seventh instalment of John Howard Brown’s 
‘¢ American Naval Heroes.’’ Margaret Gwen- 
doline O’Brine writes about ‘‘ Rugby, an 
English Public School ’’ and E. Benton Stew- 
art, ‘‘ Training School of the N. Y. Fire 
Department. ”’ 


Elizabeth Phipps ‘Train, author of ‘‘A 
Social Highwayman,’’ writes the novel ‘‘ A 
Marital Liability,’’ appearing in Lzppincott’s. 
The opening scene is laid in the confines of 
prison walls where the prisoner is about to be 
released from a ten years’ confinement which 
he had suffered to avoid disclosing the crimi- 
nality of his wife. ‘The story however has a 
happy ending. A. L,. Benedict writes a de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Life of a Medical Student ’’; 
John A. Cockerill, ‘‘ How to Conduct a Local 
Newspaper ’’; Theodore Stanton, ‘‘ Advanta- 
ges of International Exhibitions.’’ 


‘*Out of the Way Corners in Westminster 
Abbey,’’ by Max Bennett Thrasher, has prom- 
inent place in S¢. Nicholas. In it attention is 
drawn to points of interest not seen by the 
ordinary tourist. Agnes Repplier contrasts 
school-life of a hundred years ago with that of 
to-day. W.S. Harwood contributes a sketch 
of Joseph Francis, the founder of the life-sav- 
ing service. The complete and continued 
stories are varied and interesting. 
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The complete stories of the Pocket Magazine 
are all cleverly told and by such eminent wri- 
ters as Gilbert Parker, who contributes ‘‘ Nor 
King Nor Country ’’’; H. G. Wells, ‘‘ The 
Lost Inheritance ’’; Stephen Crane, ‘‘ An In- 
diana Campaign’’ and Clinton Ross, ‘‘ The 
Pretty Wit of Captain Paul Jones.”’ 


The leading article in 7Zadle Talk, is 
‘* Friends in Council,’’ by Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land. It describes a fashionable but econom- 
ical wedding breakfast and how it was 
served. Following is ‘‘ Mr. Edison’s Quick 
Lunch at His Laboratory,’’ by Howard Paul, 
describing the vitascope and his experiments 
with the X-Rays. Other articles are ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of a Restricted Diet,’’ by Elizabeth 
Grinnell; ‘‘Cold Entrees,’ by Eliza R. 
Parker. 


The leading features of the Penny Magazine 
are ‘‘ The Vocal Nocturne,’’ by Herbert D. 
Ward; ‘‘ Through a Glass Darkly,’’ by Mel- 
ville Philips; ‘‘ When the Tzar is Crowned,”’ 
by Frances Aymas Mathews. Other contri- 
butions from Jeanette S. Benton, and Myrtle 
Reed, and a number of well selected poems 
complete the number. 


Another sixpenny London monthly is an- 


‘nounced, the Zemple Magazine in the con- 


duct of which Mr. F. A. Atkins and Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking are to be associated. Mr. Silas 
Hocking, of whose novels over a million copies 
have been sold, will begin a new serial story 
in the first number, which is to appear in Sep- 
tember; and among other attractive contribu- 
tors with whom arrangements have been made 
are Ian Maclaren, S. R. Crockett. A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch and Gilbert Parker. Dean Farrar 
has been engaged to write ten articles on 
‘*Men I Have Known,’’ which will include 
Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Lowell, Kingsley, Huxley, Darwin, and other 
dead celebrities. 


=A. D. Innes and Company will issue in 
the autumn a novel called ‘‘ The Lower Life,’’ 
by Mr. Francis Gribble. This new book deals 
with the Stock Exchange, and the author en- 
deavors to show that the man who speculates 
loses whatever chance he may previously have 
had of winning and keeping the love of a good 
woman. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mrs. Burton Harrison will edit the new 
edition now in press of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s 
‘* History of the City of New York ”’ and will 
add a chapter on the ‘‘ Externals of the Modern 
City,’ taking up the narrative where Mrs. 
Lamb left off and bringing it down to date. 
It will be published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


Fiction must look to its laurels. Books on 
the money question are receiving large atten- 
tion. While doctrinaires of the different 
schools may ruthlessly class clashing argu- 
ments as fiction, still the reading goes on. 
Zealots and statesmen and zealous laymen are 
having their say. But one novel has exceeded 
in sales a quintette of the ‘‘ money books ’’ at 
Wanamaker’s, while five of the twelve leaders 
in the Coates’ list are along the same line. 


At Wanamaker’s, City Hall Square: 

‘““The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘* Coin’s Financial School,’’ by W. H. Har- 
vey, 20 cents. 

‘* Wages, Fixed Incomes and the Free Coin- 
age of Silver,’’ by Isaac Roberts, 20 cents. 

‘‘Currency Reform, Sound Money, Free 
Coinage,’’ by Hon. Robert E. Preston, 20 
cents. 

‘“Money and Banking,’’ by Horace A. 
White, 40 cents. 

‘* International 
Walker, go cents. 

‘‘A Singular Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, go cents. 

‘‘ Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, $1.10. 

‘‘The Upper Room,’’ by Ian Maclaren, 45 
cents. 

‘*Mrs. Gerald,’’ by Maria Louise Pool, 
$1.10. 

‘‘’The Master Craftsman,’’ by Sir Walter 
Besant, $1.10. 

‘* Briseis,’’ by William Black, $1.35. 

‘‘The Crimson Sign,’’ by S. R. Keightley, 
$1.10. 


Bimetallism,’’ by F. A. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street : 


‘“The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘“'The Crimson Sign,’’ by S. R. Keightley, 
$1.10. 

‘*Mrs. Gerald,’’ by Maria Louise Pool, 
$1.10. 

‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’’ 
English by J. C. Snaith, 75 cents. 

‘An Adventurer of the North,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.00. 

‘* Briseis,’’ by William Black, $1.35. 

‘* History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom,’’ by Andrew Dick- 
son White,’’ $3.75. 


edited into 
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‘‘ International Bimetallism,’’ by F. A. 
Walker, go cents. 

‘*Money and Banking,’’ by 
White, 40 cents. 

‘“ Wages, Fixed Incomes, etc.,’’ by Isaac 
Roberts, 20 cents. 

‘* Coin’s Financial School,’’ by W. H. Har- 
vey, 20 cents. 

‘*Coin’s Financial Fool,’’ by 
cents. 


Horace A. 


White, 
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At J. B. Lippincott Company’s, 715, 717 
Market Street : 

‘‘A Singular Life,’’ 
Phelps, go cents. 

‘*The Damnation of Theron Ware,’ 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘* Briseis,’’ by William Black, $1.35. 

‘‘ Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 90 cents. © 

‘*An Army Wife,’’ by Capt. Charles King, 
go cents. 

‘* Venus and Cupid,’’ bythe author of ‘‘’ The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School,’’ 75 cents. 

‘‘’The Crimson Sign,’’ by S. R. Keightley, 
$1.10. 

‘* A Marriage by Capture,’’ by Robert Bu- 
chanan, 57 cents. 

‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,’’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, $1.10. 

‘‘In Light of the Goddess,’’ by Harriet 
Riddle Davis, 57 cents. 


by Elizabeth Stuart 


’ 


by 





=Guy Boothby has in preparation a volume 
of short stories, to be entitled ‘‘ Bushigrams.’’ 


=The Italian Crown Prince has written a 
novel in which his own romantic experiences 
are said to be chronicled. The Prince often 
contributes short poems and sketches to Italian 
journals, always writing under a pseudonym. 

Great Thoughts. 

=Skeffington and Son will publish this 
month a book by Miss Marie Corelli, entitled 
‘‘’The Murder of Delicia.’’ Alsoa volume of 
‘- Fifty Years’ heminiscences ’’ by the veteran 
conductor, Signor Arditi, illustrated with 
photographs, autograph letters, etc., of cele- 
brated composers. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=R. D. Blackmore says he had offered his 
famous novel, ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ to nineteen 
publishers before it was taken. When brought 
out it fell flat, but soon after came the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise to the Marquis of 
Lorne, and society people, thinking Lorna 
somehow had something to do with Lorne, 
bought the book, read it and liked it, then 

recommended it to their friends. 
Current Literature. 
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Thus Spake Zarathustra. 


A Book for All and None. By Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Translated by Alexander Tille. The Works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Vol. VIII. 479 pp. 12mo, 
$1.90 ; by mail, $2.06. 


Although very few English or American 
readers as yet know much about Friedrich 
Nietzsche, his importance in his own country 
has long been recognized. ‘‘ Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,’’ is perhaps in Germany the most fam- 
ous of Nietzsche’s productions. It is a melan- 
choly performance, as every masterpiece of 
pessimistic philosophy must be, but the most 
melancholy thing about it is the fact that the 
man who wrote it, though apparently he still 
lives, has already disappeared into the past. 
In the midst of his most systematic work, and 
at not much more than forty years of age, he 
was struck down, says his translator, by an 
incurable disease, and he has since that time 
been hopelessly insane. It is one of the saddest 
instances on record of a great man ruined by 
an over-development of his purely intellectual 
side ; a brain destroyed by its own abnormal 
activity, a head that has literally thought itself 
into impotence. 

His volumes followed each other in quick 
succession, and they are thus described by a 
critic allied to him in race, M. Wyzewa, in his 
recent book ‘‘ Ecrivains Etrangers ”’ : 


‘* Nietzsche has examined everything, all the sys- 
tems of metaphysics, of morals, of politics, all 
sciences, all religions. He has traversed all the 
domains of thought, comparing himself to the cynical 
philosopher who wandered about in full daylight 
seeking for aman. ‘My misfortune,’ he said, ‘is 
that I have not been even able to find a lantern.’ 
Thus he went forward; each of his volumes is the 
story of one of his voyages of discovery across human 
life. He went searching for truth in the hope of 
finally building up somewhere or other a glorious and 
indestructible palace. But as he proceeded he de- 
stroyed everything on the road. Never has there been 
sucha devastator. To right and to left he touched 
everything, and on either side he made a desert. 
Thesis and antithesis, demonstration and refutation, 
he has broken them all to pieces, and has shown us, 
with a grin upon his countenance, that everything is 
hollow within. He is the Nihilist of philosophy. 
Gorgias, Pyrrho, Hume, Renan are dogmatic philoso- 
phers as compared with him.’’ 


In one of his books, however, there is at 
least a semblance of something constructive, 
and that book is ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra.’’ 
It is, as the title implies, one of those attempts, 
of which literature contains many examples, 
to present an author’s ideas in the mouth of a 
sage, in this case the half-mythical founder of 
the Persian religion, whom we commonly know 
as Zoroaster. 

We have said that there is an element of 
construction in the book, for, though Zara- 
thustra’s main work is to show to mankind, 
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whether to the mob or to the rich or to the 
wise among them, the folly of their ways, the 
futility of their enjoyments, and the emptiness 
of their hopes, he still has one belief which 
he tries to impress upon them. This belief, 
in his own poetical phrase, is in the ‘‘ beyond- 
man,’’ a phrase taken from Goethe, who 
speaks of Faust as the U/eber-Mensch. Zara- 
thustra’s first words to the folk in the market- 
place when he reappears after his ten years’ 
seclusion in the desert are, ‘‘I teach you be- 
yond-man. Man is a something that shall be 
surpassed.’’ ‘That Zarathustra commends his 
doctrine and the outcome of it to his hearers is 
not to be expected; perhaps it is not to be 
expected that the philosopher who transcribes 
the sage’s discourses should always make 
them even intelligible to the ordinary reader. 
‘*’They do not understand me, I am not the 
mouth for these ears,’’ he says to himself when 
the crowd in the market-place refuse to listen 
to him ; and, like other wise men, he departs 
and unfolds his system to a little chosen band 
of disciples. Not very many English readers, 
we suspect, will enroll themselves in that inner 
circle ; but for all that there will be more than 
a few who will feel the curious spell of this 
book, as sincere as it is strange, and who will 
recognize the peculiar beauty of Nietzsche’s 
style, even in the form of atranslation. It has 
at least the double interest of being the work 
of a man whose life-story is one full of tragedy, 
and of carrying further than any other writer 
has carried them the philosophical doctrines 
which modern biological speculations have 
suggested to a certain high order of minds. 
And, lest it should appear that the only doc- 
trines taught by this philosopher are those of 
a despairing pessimism, we may remark that 
he has been welcomed in Germany as the 
champion of individualism against the invad- 
ing doctrines of the Socialist, not less than as 
the destroyer of many received opinions in 
Church and State. London Times. 


Prose Fancies. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. Second series. 201 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Anything less of a book than this collection 
of reprinted pieces would be hard to find— 
even to-day. No one spirit, no single tem- 
perament, pervades the whole ; the matter is 
not of a piece. But it can at least be said 
that all those moods which Mr. Le Gallienne 
is in the habit of exhibiting to his public are 
well represented. To quote himself, these 
‘Forty thousand words! 

Forty thousand tears— 

All out of two sad eyes”’ 
comprise specimens of each kind of work he 
has done—tender prose poems reminiscent of 
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the admirable Book Rills, as in ‘‘A Seventh- 
Storey Heaven,’’ ‘‘ About the Securities,’’ 
and ‘‘A Seaport in the Moon’’; true fancies, 
as in ‘‘The Burial of Romeo and Juliet’’; 
readable examples of his journalism, ‘‘ The 
Book in Yellow’’ and ‘‘Spring by Parcel 
Post’’; chapters supplementary to ‘‘ The Re- 
ligion of a Literary Man’’; and a rather unfair 
proportion of that kind of writing which it is 
always a surprise to see Mr Le Gallienne 
producing. There is a sense, of course, in 
which one good page, one good line even 
justifies a volume; but that consideration 
apart, we cannot help wondering whether the 
publication of a collection containing so much 
matter below Mr. Le Gallienne’s own high 
standard was well advised. Popular favor is 
not always easy to retain, as more than one 
author, producing book after book, has recently 
discovered. But, doubtless, the reader who 
has any real care at all for letters will excuse 
willingly enough those pages which are news- 
paper matter only, for the sake of the half- 
dozen essays and fantasies where high success 
has been achieved. It was a sure instinct 
which prompted the author to lead off with 
‘‘A Seventh-Storey Heaven,’’ full of beautiful 
and tender touches, of insight, and of that 
peculiar quality of wit which Mr. Le Gallienne 
is almost alone in cultivating. 

London Academy. 


Orators in History. 


A Study of the In- 
fluence of Oratory upon Politics and Liter- 


History of Oratory and Orators. 
ature. With special reference to certain orators 
selected as representative of their several epochs. 
From the earliest dawn of Grecian civilization 
down to the present day. By Henry Hardwicke, 
author of ‘‘The Art of Winning Cases,’’ etc. 
454 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 


A ‘‘ History of Oratory and Orators’’ would 
be timely in any Presidential year, and it is 
particularly so in this, and, therefore, we wel- 
come this book in which Mr. Henry Hard- 
wicke examines the influence of oratory upon 
politics and literature, from the earliest dawn 
of Grecian civilization down to the present 
day. It isa remarkable fact that, even the 
poems of Homer abound in decisive truths of 
the estimation in which the power of oratory 
were held in Greece at least a thousand years 
B. C., and of the assiduity with which it was 
made an object of instruction in the education 
of youth. From that time through the long 
record of Greek and Roman history, down to 
the expiration of the Roman republic, the 
splendors and the triumphs of oratory were 
multiplied and conspicuous. To these the 
author of this book has devoted a couple of 
chapters. The rest of the volume is allotted 
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to a review of modern oratory, the chief stress 
being naturally laid on its exhibition in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. It must 
be admitted that there is nothing new to be 
said about Greek and Roman oratory, and 
also that Americans are less interested in the 
orators of England and France than in those 
of their own country. NM. 2. SU; 

Mr. Hardwicke’s sub-title leads the reader to 
expect something more than Mr. Hardwicke 
has performed. The book is hardly to be 
called ‘‘a study of the influence of oratory 
upon politics and literature.’’ It is a much 
more impersonal performance. Slight origi- 
nality has been brought into service in the 
preparation of it. Itis really a compilation 
of speeches, with here and there a bit of com- 
ment, a statement of facts about an orator, or 
a description of one, extracted from some 
other writer’s work. 

It would be difficult to write an adequate 
history of oratory. Mere biography could not 
be accepted as an adequate one; nor could a 
compilation of speeches. In oratory, there is 
something derived from the occasion calling 
it forth; something in the manner of the 
orators; something in the place and people 
which form the setting in all of which lies a 
cast part of what we should call the history 
of the oratory of any people. Mr. Hardwicke 
has told us few of these things. He has 
merely given us brief and rather pertinent 
sketches of orators, with a few examples of 
their oratory. N. Y. Times. 


In Madeira. 


The Madeira Islands) By Anthony J. Drexel-Siddle, 
author of ‘‘ A Dual Role and Other Stories,’’ ete. 
First edition. Containing twenty-seven full-page 
illustrations, a map of Funchal, a map of the 
Island of Madeira, showing districts devoted to 
vine culture and a chapter of useful information 
for the traveller and visitor. I11 pp. I12mo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.09. 

Mr. Biddle’s volume has few pages, but there 

is much information in it, and it is given in 

direct and simple manner. Madeira has not 
been the subject of many books. Mr. Biddle 
is believed to be the first American who has 
written a book about those islands, and the 
first writer from any country who has written 
an illustrated book about them. The islands 
do not offer a great subject for any one; they 
are small and unimportant; two of the four 
are uninhabited, and, except for the wine they 
produce, the entire group would be of slight 
interest to the outside world. 

But the land is picturesque, the people are 
curiously primitive and slow, and the traveller 
may well spend some little time there among 
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interesting scenes. Madeira has not yet 
reached even to the development Rome 
reached in the matter of wheeled vehicles ; 
the people have not risen to the two-wheeled 
cart which marked the Roman limit. They 
employ as a conveyance a sort of sledge, an 
affair with runners, and in order to facilitate 
the hauling of it on the streets they grease the 
pavements. The people appear to have posi- 
tive aversion to wheels. In vain have the 
English endeavored to introduce the wheelbar- 
row among them. They will have none of it. 

N. Y. Times. 


Hunting the Chamois. 

Sport in the Alps, In .the Past and Present. An 
account of the chase of the Chamois, Red-Deer, 
Bouquetin, etc. By W. A. Baillie-Gorham, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’”’ etc. With 
numerous illustrations and photographs from life. 
356 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

The chamois is a variety of the antelope, and 
there are variations, but slight ones, according 
to where it lives. There have been many errors 
as to the habitat of the chamois, and the general 
belief, so distributed by the Swiss tourist, is 
that the animal lives permanently in snow and 
glaciers, and far above the timber line, when 
this is not the case. 

In Switzlerland, where the chamois is re- 
lentlessly persecuted, it has been driven 
higher up than on the eastern Alps. In 
Styria the chamois is found at an elevation of 
3,500 feet, and this during the warmest months 
of the year, and think of this, as to the inac- 
cessibleness of the creature! for Mr. Baillie- 
Gorham writes that when the chamois is un- 
disturbed for a season or 
two it loses its shyness ; 
and he writes, ‘‘ I could 
take the reader to a dozen 
places where he can ap- 
proach in a carriage and 
pair small herds of does 
and kids to within long 
rifle-shot.’’ 

Chamois, then, in 
Switzerland proper, are 
not common, for after the 
battle of Sempach the 
holding of large landed 
properties became un- 
constitutional and game 
preserving impossible. 
But since 1876 the Swiss 
Government has done its 
best to restock certain. 
mountain ranges with 
game, and has_ estab- 
lished what the author 
calls ‘‘sanctuaries.’’ 
Then there is a law, too, 


Drexel-Biddle and Bradley Publishing Company. 
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which prohibits non-residents from shooting 
chamois. 

The author is interesting in his study of 
sportsmen of the past. Fancy the old cross- 
bow man of rank going to the chase of the 
chamois with a barber-surgeon and a priest in 
his following! The first was to heal his 
wounds ; thesecond was to administer extreme 
unction, and it does seem as if it were a fairly 
perilous action to do any kind of hunting in 
the fourteenth century, for a man had to meet 
face to face a wild boar or a bear, and had to 
kill them with a javelin, a spear, or a sword. 


Mr. Baillie-Gorham rather inclines to the 
belief that in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps 
chamois are more plentiful to-day than they 
were 300 years ago, and this arises principally 
from the fact that the grounds where these 
animals are found are generally royal or prin- 
cely reserves, and because gamekeepers are 
many. Inthe past when, after the fifteenth 
century, all the laws of the chase were dis- 
regarded and chamois were hunted ‘‘ with 
howitzers,’’ all game were ruthlessly destroyed. 
It was only at the beginning of this century 
‘‘that chamois hunting was taken up by the 
upper classes,’’ and the Hapsburg line ‘‘ pop- 
ularized Alpine sport.’’ 

Several chapters may be found full of inter- 
est, devoted to the stag, the roebuck, and the 
bouquetin. 

Mr. Baillie-Gorham’s 
written, and is highly entertaining, and 
none the less amusing because he laughs 
at the stanch militarism of the later Prus- 
sian when he is after the stag. 

N. Y. Times. 


volume is cleverly 


A Senorita in Her Private Rede. 4 
From “ The Madeira Islands.”’ 
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The Master Craftsman. 


A Novel. By Sir Walter Besant, author of ‘‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’’ etc. With Portrait. 
354 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Sir Walter Besant has utilized his knowledge 
of unfamiliar London to produce a pleasant 
picture of an ancestral mansion at Wapping, 


The Late King Victor Emanuel Bouquetin-Hunting in the Mountains of Aosta. 


Getting Across an Awkward Place. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


where a race of boat-builders had their abode 
for a couple of centuries. The Burnikels in 
1804 are represented by a firm consisting of 
two cousins, who are piously attentive to a 
common uncle. John Burnikel’s voyages to the 
Indies in early life have resulted in his acqui- 
sition, by means which do not appear at the 
time, of a large fortune in precious stones. The 
disappearance of this hoard at the uncle’s death 


From ‘‘ Sport in the Alps.” 
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results in the dissolution of the partnership 
and the estrangement of the two branches of 
the family. Some generations later, Sir George 
Burnikel, who has just succeeded to the baron- 
etcy and at the same time received the news of 
the loss of all his fortune, makes the acquaint- 
ance of his distant cousin, who, though still 
thriving as a boat-builder at 
Wapping, has aspirations be- 
yond his trade. He has read 
widely and debated in the 
Blackwall ‘‘ Parliament,’’ 
and has the self-confidence 
of entire ignorance of the 
world. Desiring, therefore, 
to enter the House of Com- 
mons, he bethinks him of his 
cousin in ‘‘society,’’ the only 
person whom he knows to 
whom he can appeal for ad- 
vice. It is characteristic of 
his point of view that so 
shrewd a man can believe 
that his relation owes his po- 
sition to the fact that his 
grandfather bought a judge- 
ship out of John Burnikel’s 
fortune. The acquaintance 
turns out better than its 
origin wouldyseem to promise. 
George and Robert become 
fast friends, and while George 
learns the trade in the ances- 
tral boat-yard, Robert learns 
the world of the West-End 
with his cousin’s assistance. 
He has to forego his deter- 
mination to make his mark 
as a. private member, and 
learns the necessity of uti- 
lizing the organization of 
party; but he totally recon- 
structs his estimate of wo- 
man, and accepts the support 
and guidance of the political 
Lady Frances. These pro- 
cesses of growth are described 
with felicity. ThatSirGeorge, 
too, gains by the exchange 
he succeeds in effecting— 
notably in the matter of a 
certain charming clerk and 
typewriter, whom the boat- 
builder has fettered with a loveless engage- 
ment—is pleasantly demonstrated in the more 
domestic portion of the romance of Wapping. 
London Atheneum. 

Sir Walter Besant, though he cannot be 
accorded a place in the front rank of the mas- 
ters of fiction, still wields so virile a pen that 
a new novel by him is always an event worth 
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commenting upon. His strong personality 
somehow overshadows the characters in his 
novels, and to the mental eye the showman 
towers above his puppets. He does not allow 
his stories to carry him away, and so they 
never carry away the reader, for the purpose 
of the stories is always greater than the art. 
N. ¥. Herald. 


The Colour of Life. 


Essays on Things Seen and Heard, By Alice Meynell, 
author of ‘‘The Rhythm of Life and Other 
Essays.’’ 103 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


Mrs. Meynell’s volume of studies, ‘‘ The 
Colour of Life and Other Essays,’’ will not 
disappoint those who have felt the noble 
charm of her previous book, ‘‘ The Rhythm 
of Life.’’ Sense and sensibility are inter- 
woven with each of these delicate and beauti- 
ful appreciations of life and literature, and the 
freshness of the writer’s outlook is not less re- 
markable than the refinement and poetic sug- 
gestion of her style. Only a true lover of 
Nature could have written ‘‘ Winds of the 
World,’’ and only a true lover of humanity, 
keenly alive to its sanctities, could have re- 
vealed so much of the true inwardness of 
literary portraiture at its best as it stands re- 
corded in another artistic, sensative paper. 
entitled ‘‘ A Point of Biography.’’ One me- 
morable essay in the book is that entitled 
‘‘Symmetry and Incident’’—a criticism, 
marked by rare insight, of the essential, and 
indeed eternal, contrast between the art of 
xreece and that of Japan. There is a medita- 
tion, not untouched by quiet scorn—‘‘ At 
Monastery Gates ’’—in the book about the in- 
tellectual and moral force withdrawn from the 
world by those who ‘‘ keep their cells, read, 
study, suffer, sing, hold silence,’’ instead of 
operating on the Stock Exchange, or making 
speeches, or, jostling other men out of their 
places. The poetry of interpretation is in the 
book—together with swift interpretations of 
much in Nature and in humanity which evades 
the scrutiny of critics not endowed with the 
same far-reaching vision. London Speaker. 


A New Book on Astronomy. 


The Pith of Astronomy (Without Mathematics), The 
latest facts and figures as developed by the Giant 
Telescopes. By Samuel G. Bayne. With illus- 
trations. 122 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. : 


The object of this book is to put the main 
astronomical figures and facts before the reader 
in the simplest way, so that they may be 
readily understood and!grasped by a beginner, 


and so that any one who has some knowledge 
of the science may refresh his memory and 
find what he needs without searching volumi- 
nous works. This end‘has been admirably 
achieved. The average reader is furnished 
with a fair knowledge of the subject, so that he 
can readily understand its first principles, and 
so put himself on the way, if he desires, te 
become proficient in the science. These con- 
ditions have never been covered by any pre- 
viously written book. The facts are drawn 
from the latest observations, calculations and 
discoveries made through the use of our large 
modern telescopes, bringing all the informa- 
tion up to date. Brooklyn Times. 


From “The Pith of Astronomy.”—Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Bros. 


The Formation ot Constellations by the Ancients. 


=The Rev. Washington Gladden is writing 
a book on ‘‘The Working Church and Its 
Pastor.”’ 

=The American Publishers Corporation is 
the result of the reorganization of the following 


companies: The United States Book Com- 
pahy, Lovell, Coryell & Company, Hovendon 
Company, International Book Company, Sea- 
side Publishing Company, Empire Publishing 
Company and National Book Company. It 
has succeed to all the right, title and interest 
of all indebtedness to the aforesaid Corpora- 
tions, 
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A Warrior Fish. 

The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment. By 
E. D. T. Chambers. Illustrated. 357 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

The author says that his book is the result of 

repeated requests for a treatise on the ouanan- 

iche (pronounced whon-na-nishe) and its envi- 
rontnent on the part of many anglers and 
others, who have been interested readers of his 
contributions to periodical literature. Surely 
these inquiring minds should be amply satisfied, 
for between the covers of this book they can 


From ** The Ouananiche. 
A corner of Lake St. John. 


find complete answers to whatsoever they may 
desire to know concerning the gamiest fish for 
its size that swims. 

While the name ouananiche is not to be 
found in any dictionary, yet ages before the 
atrival of the first white man in America, the 
Montagnais Indians, who roved and hunted 
the trackless wilderness between Hudson Bay 
and the St. Lawrence, gave this name to the 
particular salmon that they found all the year 
round in the waters of the streams and lakes 
that served as highways for the passage of 
their birch-bark canoes. 


Copyright, 1s¥6, by Ha 
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The ouananiche is the salmon of a number 
of the waters of Eastern Canada, nearly all of 
which communicate with the sea. The ouan- 
aniche is believed, however, seldom to descend 
to the sea so its fresh-water habitat during the 
whole year being a matter of choice rather 
than necessity, the practice of calling it a 
land-locked salmon is merely a common error. 
In comparison with the Salmo salar, it is 
longer and slimmer, and its fins are larger and 
stronger, the tail being unusually large. The 
color runs from a deep black on the back, 

through bluish green on the 
sides, to silver green at the me- 
dial line and silvery white below. 
When the fish is just out of the 
water the body color is very iri- 
descent, showing green and pur- 
ple bronze, with a tint of rose. 
The adults are all marked with 
black spots, either irregular 
quadrilaterals or double X’s, not 
the single X’s of the Atlantic 
salmon. 

The ouananiche may be caught 
in Canada from the time the ice 
breaks up in April until the mid- 
dle of September, but of course 
it must be sought in different 
localities at different periods. 
The best spring fishing is gen- 
erally in the last two weeks of 
May. 

Among the best fishing grounds 
and the most accessible are the 
pools of the Grand Decharge of 
Lake St. John. They are reached 
from Roberval, the northern ter- 
minus of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Kailway, by a steam- 
boat trip across the lake. At 
the head of this discharge the 
surplus waters of the lake are 
poured out into a number of 
channels, thickly sprinkled with 
islands, and after many miles and 
overcoming many obstacles are 
reunited in the bed of the Sague- 
nay. In the swift waters of these 

rapids the ouananiche fishing is superb. 

The book is redolent with the odor of the 
woods, and, as you read, the yearning for the 
forest that lies dormant in the breast of every 
normal man springs into vigorous life, and you 
are filled with an irresistible desire for explor- 
ing to your own satisfaction the delights of 
this wonderful region. You look longingly at 
your tackle and wonder if it will ever be your 
good fortune to leave the luxurious ease of 
civilization behind you to freshen your man- 
hood with a life-giving trip to the home of the 
ouananiche. N. Y. Times. 
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King Noanett. 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 
By F. J. Stimson, (J. S. of Dale.) Illustrated. 
327 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Upon this book Mr. Stimson has worked five 
years, its plot having been a matter of really 
life-long contemplation. The work is dedi- 
cated to John Boyle O’ Reilly, with whom the 
author has spent many hours in conference, 
and who is likely to be recognized as the hero 
of this tale. 

The original Bamfylde Moore Carew came 
from an old Devonshire family and was the 
son of a clergyman, but the spirit of adven- 
ture was too strong in him to be quenched ; 
the story closely follows his career, but ideal- 
izes his character. It opens in the troublous 
days of Oliver Cromwell. Young Carew loves 
the pretty Lady St. Aubyn and becomes entan- 
gled in a royalist plot and issent with others to 
Virginia to be sold asa slave in the planta- 
tions. Aboard the ship is an Irishman, Miles 
Courtenay, and a young maid, Jennifer. The 
three escape from their thraldom and travel 
northward, where ‘‘King Noanett’’ is met. 
The book is a succssion of thrilling adven- 
tures. 

The author has the faculty of presenting the 
times in which his tale unfolds not only with 

Here is no 
ill-considered 


fidelity but with the very spirit. 
hurried work, no hasty and 

throwing together of manners, customs, scenes 
and events of two and a half centuries ago, 


From “ The Ouananiche.” 
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but a serious and worthy use of the parapher- 
nalia of the novelist only possible after careful 
study and to the most judicious taste. 

It isa most encouraging book in more ways 
than one. It is American in its subject, it is 
by an American and it presses very close to the 
place reserved in the mind of the American 
public for ‘‘the great American novel,’’ if, in- 
deed, it does not actually fill it. 

FTartford Post. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


R. M.— 
When heats as of a tropic clime 
Burned all our inland valleys through, 
Three friends, the guests of summer time, 
Pitched their white tents where sea-winds blew. 

The above is from Whittier’s ‘‘ Tent on the Beach.’’ 
The poem was written in 1867, and the ‘three 
friends’’ are James T. Fields, Bayard Taylor and 
Whittier himself. 

M. S.— 

Francis Daniel Pastorius was called by Whittier the 
‘‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim,’’ and was the founder and 
first settler of Germantown, Philadelphia. 

A. J. L.— 

John Pierpont was born at Litchfield, Conn., April 
6, 1785; died at Medford, Mass., August 27, 1866. 
He was an American poet and Unitarian clergyman. 
He published “‘ Airs of Palestine’’ in 1816, and other 

oems. His poem ‘‘ Passing Away,’’ may be found 
in ‘‘Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song’’; also in 
Osgood’s Progressive Fourth Reader or Osgood’s 
American Fifth Reader. 

J. M. andl. S. F. in answer to R. G. inform us 
that the quotation ‘‘I shall pass through this world 
but once,’’ is quoted by Drummond in his address 
‘* The Greatest Thing in the World.’’ 


Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 


Catch of a small net above the Great Falls of the Hamilton. 
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G. N. S. in answer to J. B. J. in May Book NEws, 
informs us that ‘‘ Via Solitaria,’’ beginning, ‘‘ Alone I 
walk the peopled city’’ was written by Prof. O. M. 
Conover, Madison, Wis., and first published in the 
New York Independent, July 2, 1863. This beautiful 
poem has been printed time and again and attributed 
to Henry W. Longfellow, said to have been found 
among his papers after his death. This is, however, 
a mistake. 

G. N. S. would like to know of E. C. C., who sent 
the last stanza of ‘‘John and Peter,’’ etc., in what 





Moore makes his last pair of shoes. 
Copyrighted by Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 


book or periodical the poem was printed, and the 
author’s name. 


OBITUARY. 


Miss ELIZABETH STANSBURY KIRKLAND died in 
Chicago, July 30th, She was born in Geneva, N, Y., 





From “ King Noanett.’’ Miles from a Lemon,’ 
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and inherited her literary talent from bothsides. Her 
mother, Caroline M. Kirkland, was the authoress of 
‘‘Holidays Abroad,’’ in two volumes, ‘‘A Life of 
Washington,’’ and a volume of western sketches. 
Her father was Professor William Kirkland, late of 
Hamilton College. At an early age Miss Kirkland 
went to Michigan, and shortly after the fire she started 
in Chicago the ‘‘ Kirkland School.’’ She was widely 
known as the author of ‘‘ Six Little Cooks,’’ ‘‘ Dora’s 
Housekeeping,’’ ‘‘ Speech and Manners,’’ a ‘‘ History 
of England,’’ a ‘‘ History of France,’’ and a ‘‘ History 

: of English Literature.’’ At the time of 
of her death she was at work ona ‘‘ His- 
tory of Italy.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


ADOLPH EBELING, a German writer 
of renown, died in Cologne, July 23d. 
He was born in Hamburg in 1872. He 
wrote a narrative of his voyage to Bra- 
zil and of his stay in Brittany and the 
Pyrenees. He also published a series 
of letters and stories under the title of 
‘* Sketches of Modern Paris,’’ ‘‘Im 
pressions of the War of 1870,’’ a vol- 
ume on Egypt, ‘‘ Napoleon III. and 
His Court,’’ and various collections of 
poems and literary sketches. He pro- 
duced also a text-book of literature. 

N. Y. Post. 


Miss MarRY ABIGAIL DopncGE, “‘ Gail 
Hamilton,’’ died at her home, Hamil- 
ton, Mass. August 17th. 

She was born in Hamilton, Mass., 
about 1830. She became an instructor 
in physical science in the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School in 1851, and held 
that position for several years. 

She subsequently was a governess 
in the family of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey 
of Washington, and became a con- 
tributor to his paper, 7he National 
Era. She was, in 1865-67, one of 
the editors of Our Young Folks, a 
magazine for children published in 
Boston. 

She first adopted the zom de plume 
of Gail Hamilton in 1862, and made 
it known throughout the country by 
reason of her witty and aggressive 
style She pvblished several volumes, 
consisting largely of selections from 
her contributions to prominent mag- 
azines. 

Among her published works are: 
‘* Country Living and Country Think- 
ing,’’ Boston, 1862; ‘‘ Gala Days,’’ 
1863; ‘‘A New Atmosphere’’ and 
‘* Stumbling Blocks,’’ 1864; ‘‘Skirm- 
ishes and Sketches,’’ 1865; ‘‘ Red 
Letter Days in Applethorpe’’ and 
‘* Summer Rest,’’ 1866; ‘‘ Wool Gath- 
ering,’’ 1867; ‘‘ Woman’s Wrongs, a 
Counter-Irritant,’’ 1868; ‘‘ Battle of 
the Books,’’ New York, 1870; ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Worth and Worthlessness,’’ 
1871; ‘‘Little Folk Life,’ 1872; 
‘“*Child World,’’ 1872-3; ‘‘ Twelve 
> 1873; ‘‘ Nur- 

sery Noonings,’’ 1874; ‘‘Sermons to 

the Clergy,’’ and ‘First Love ‘is 
Best,’’ 1875; ‘‘What Think Ye of Christ?’’ 1876; 
‘‘Our Common School System ’’ 1880; ‘‘ Divine 
Guidance, Memorial of Allen W. Dodge,’’ 1881, and 
‘‘The Insuppressible Book,’’ 1885. She wrote in 
1887 for a. New York newspaper a series of vigor- 
ous letters on civil service reform. 


N. Y. Times, 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 
and current prices. 
Cook Books. 
Music. 
Educational. 
Essays. 
Selections. 
Literature. 
The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 
Shakespeare. 
Drama. 
Poetry. 
Fiction. 
French Books. 


Reference. 

Metaphysical. 

Religion. 

History. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Travel and Description. 
Guide Books. 

Political and Social Economy 
Currency. 

Science. 

Palmistry. 

Physiology. 

Mathematical. 

Astronomy. 


REFERENCE. 
Dictionary of Phraseand Fable. Giving the Derivation, 


Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that havea Tale toTell. By the Rev. 
E Cobham Brewer, LL.D. New Edition. Re- 
vised, corrected and enlarged. To which is 
added a concise bibliography of English Litera- 
ture. 105th thousand Witha portrait. 1440 pp. 
12mo, $2.65 ; by mail, $2.81. ; 

A new edition ofa familiar book of reference which 
in the present issue has been enlarged one-third, 
350 pages being added, In the new preface, Dr. 
Brewer says that the entire work has been rewritten, 
particular attention wr paid to philology. An al- 
phabetical list of English authors, with the dates of 
their works fills 116 pages and is brought down to 
recent authors like Zangwill. This dictionary is a 
most useful manual as its sales show, 105,000. At 
the same time, it perpetuates many popular fallacies 
and has many small errors, as for instance Zuleika is 
given as Joseph’s wife. She was Potiphar’s. 


METAPHYSICAL. 


A Spiritual Tour of the World, Insearch of the Line 
of Life’s Evolution. By Otto A. De La Camp. 
207 pp. i2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. Paper 4o 
cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 
This work is of especial interest to all persons who 
are attracted by the higher spiritual philosophy. It 
combines in a striking manner the occidental and ori- 
ental thought, logic and intuition. The author is 
evidently a strong believer in evolution, and exam- 
ines life from its earliest state to the clothing of the 
mortal with immortality or the entrance of the spirit 
into the region of perfect harmony, where it becomes 
as one with God through its elimination of the selfish 
elements which create discord and inharmony. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Elements of Deductive Logic. By Noah K. Davis, 
Ph. D., author of ‘* The Theory of Thought, 
etc. 208 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 81 cents; by 
mail, g1 cents. 3 : 

This text-book appeared in 1893 and comprises the 
body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited 
time, a student may acquire a rounded: knowledge of 
the fundamental form of thought, be profited by the 
excellent discipline of the study and prepared for the 
pursuit of philosophical studies. A praxis is appended 
to each chapter. Many standard.exercises have been 
retained and many new ones introduced. 


RELIGION. 
A Story of the Heavenly Camp-Fires. By One With a 
New Name. 219 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 


A description of the future life told by various per- 
sons distinguished and not in which its activities and 
emotions are represented as similar to the best seen 
on earth. Both the spiritual and the personal side of 
human life are discussed, and Heaven is treated as 
a sort of magnified earth in which the good end is 
seen from the beginning instead of being guessed at. 


The Archko Volume; or the Archaeological Writings of 
the Sanhedrin and Talmuds of the Jews, Intra 
Secus. These are the official documents made in 
these Courts in the days of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by Drs. McIntosh and Twyman. From 
manuscripts in Constantinople and the records of 
the Senatorial docket taken from the Vatican at 
Rome. 248 pp. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

Under the guise of alleged copies of manuscripts 
in the Vatican and at Constantinople, the story of 
Christ’s death and its circumstances is told in much 
detail, but with comparatively slender knowledge of 
the history of the period. 


The Gospel According to John. From the New Testa- 
ment of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With 
the Readings and Renderings Preferred by The 
American Committee of Revision. Incorporated 
into the text by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D. 
American version. Illustrated. 216 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 1o cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

The Gospel of John has been called ‘‘ the citadel of 
Christianity,’’ because, containing the heart of faith, 
it has been more skilfully attacked and more earnestly 
defended than any other part of the New Testament. 
The book’s existence and use in the churches within 
twenty-five years after John's death testify to its gen- 
uineness ; but that is of far less importance than the 
internal evidence of its value in such marked episodes 
as the conversion of the Japanese Neesima, from the 
reading of a fragment of it found on the street— 
typical of its vital power for guidance, for comfort, 
for inspiration to holy living. 


HISTORY. 


General History of Civilization in Europe. By Francois 
Pierre Guillaume Guizot.. Edited with critical 
and supplementary notes. By George Wells 
Knight, Ph.D. 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

These lectures were delivered in 1828 and are still 
used as a text-book in some colleges. The present 
edition is based on that of 1842, edited by Prof. C. 
S. Henry, and his notes are in many instances 
retained. The notes by Dr. Knight add historical 
data, give the results of several more recent than 
Guizot and in some cases at the end of a lecture sum- 
marize the parts of the period treated. No revision 
of Guizot is attempted. Dr. Knight records his sur- 
prise at his discovery of how well the work stands the 
tests of seventy-flve years and of ‘“‘ how few of the 
statements are noticeably at variance with modern 
knowledge or opinion.”’ 


Life on the Mississippi, By Mark Twain. New library 
edition. Illustrated. 465 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.53. 

The author was for a long time.a pilot and boatman 
on the great river at the time when the carrying trade 
os it was enormous in extent, and he tells the story 
of the ways of these by-gone times in a bright and 
interesting manner which admits of the humorous 
treatment of many episodes in his experience. He 
tells of the floods, of the levees and of the work of 
the government upon the river, and follows the story 
of the river during the war, giving legends connected 
with it, stories of the outlaws during the days of 
slavery and with word pictures of the great cities 
which have grown up along the banks. 

Hartford Post. 





BOOK NEWS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Bryan and Sewall, and the Great Issue of 1896. By C. 


M. Stevans, author of ‘‘ Free Silver, the Demo- 
cratic Hand-Book.’’ Illustrated. Neely’s Popular 
Library. 303 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

Contains sketches of the candidates, Bryan’s Chi- 
cago speech, an account of the Convention, the 
Democratic and Populist platform and speeches on 
the issues of the day, silver, etc., by Cockerell, Mor- 
gan, Daniel, Vest and others. A campaign document 
on the Populist and Democratic side. 


History of Oratory and Orators. A study of the Influ- 
ence of Oratory upon Politics, and Literature. 
With special reference to certain orators selected 
as representative of their several epochs. From 
the Earliest Dawn of Grecian Civilization down 
to the Present Day. By Henry Hardwicke, 
author of ‘‘The Art of Winning Cases,’’ etc. 
454 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2 47. 

See review. 


Tohnson’s Lives of the Poets. A new edition. With 
notes and introduction, by Arthur Wough, author 
of ‘‘ Alfred Lord Tennyson ; A Study of his Life 
and Work.’’ Insix volumes. Vol. IV. 271 pp. 
with an appendix. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.00, 


One of the P Life and speeches of William 
McKinley. Citizen, Soldier, Congressman, Gov- 
ernor, and Presidential Candidate. Embracing a 
complete report of the proceedings of the St. 
Louis Convention. To which is added a brief 
sketch of Garret A. Hobart. By Byron Andrews, 
author of ‘‘ Notes on the Russo-Turkish War,”’ 
etc. _ Illustrated. Neely’s Popular Library. 
365 pp, with an appendix. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

Byron Andrews has written campaign lives of 
McKinley and Hobart, in which he traces the rise of 
these advocates of sound money and protection to 
the positions they now hold before the world, as the 
nominees for the highest offices in the power of our 
people to bestow. The book is well written and con- 
tains many extracts from speeches and addresses the 
two gentlemen have made. Mr. Garrett is given but 
six pages to some three hundred and fifty to McKin- 
ley, but this is made up for somewhat by portraits of 
his son and wife for frontispieces. Hartford Post. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Bar Harbor. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. American Summer Resorts. 
59 pp. 12mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

The special characteristic of Mr Crawford’s volume 
is, as might be expected, its extreme thoroughness. 
Not an attraction or a defect of Bar Harbor is slurred 
over, and the reader seeking accurate information 
from his own point of view, and not that of the 
Baedeker writer, feels that he has found it. There is 
perhaps less charm in the conscientious treatment of 
such a subject than ina picture more broadly brushed 
in; but there isa great deal of satisfaction for the 
summer wanderer. One’s interest grows with the 
reading, and clings lovingly to the familiar features 
of the New England resort—the Indian camp, the 
adjacent village kindly holding itself in spick and 
span readiness to receive visitors, the main street, the 
store, the mountain. Then there are the more indi- 
vidual features, very pleasantly described, such as 
catboat sailing ina fog, finding some June lilies in 
August and strawberries in July, and having for the 
driver of your buckboard a sailor who has been as far 
as China or has had hair-breadth escapes off the 
Banks. N.Y. Times. 


Sport in the Alps, in the Past and Present. An account 
of the chase of the Chamois, Red Deer, Bouque- 
tin, Roe Deer, Capercaillie, and Black Cock, with 
personal adventures and historical notes, and 
some Sporting Reminiscences of H. R. H., the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman, author of ‘‘ Tyrol and the Tyro- 
lese,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations and 
photographs from life. 356pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3-75 ; by mail, $4.02. 

See review. 

The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment. By 
E. T. D. Chambers. Illustrated. 357 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

See review. 

The Madeira Islands. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
author of ‘‘ A Dual Role and Other Stories,’’ etc. 
First edition. Containing twenty-seven full page 
illustrations,a map of Funchal, a map of the 
Island of Madeira, showing districts devoted to 
Vine culture, and a chapter of useful information 
for the traveller and visitor. 111 pp. 12mo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.09. 

See review. 

The Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska. 
Knapp and Rheta Louise Childe. 
197 pp. 16mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


By Frances 
Illustrated. 


GUIDE BOOKS, 


Appleton’s European Guide Book for English Speaking 
Travellers. Illustrated. In two parts. Part | 
Including England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Belgium and Holland. Part II. Including Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Greece, Egypt, 
Algeria, and the Holy Land. Twenty-ninth Kdi- 
tion 405-878 pp, with an index. 12mo, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.70. 

Austria. Including Hungary, Transylvania, Dalmatia 
and Bosnia. Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. With twenty-eight maps and twenty- 
five plans. Eighth edition, remodelled and 
augmented. 468 pp. Indexed 16mo, $1.85; by 
mail, $1.95. ; 

The Adirondacks, Containing description of notable 
features of the region, maps, etc. ByS. R. Stod- 
dard, author of ‘‘ Ticonderoga,’ etc. Illustrated. 
Twenty-sixth edition. 236 pp. 18mo, paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents 

A descriptive guide to the Adirondacks arranged 
by routes, with small maps and ‘illustrations, revised 
to date but not giving hotel rates except in advertise- 
ments. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


A Short Tariff History of the United States. 1783 to 
1789. Witha preliminary view. By David H. 
Mason, author of ‘‘ How Western Farmers are 
Benefited by Protection,’”’ ete. Unity Library. 
167 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

The period from 1783 to 1789, in which the country 
was without a tariff and in which American trade and 
manufacturers were swamped by free English imports, 
is minutely described from contemporaneous ac- 
counts. This situation was a potent argument for the 
adoption of the Constitution so as to create a power 
which could levy a protective tariff. For a generation 
after the organization of the new Government no one 
doubted this and Mr. Mason urges no one should 
doubt it now. 


The Monetary and Banking Problem. By Logan G. 
McPherson. 135 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 
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Logan G. McPherson, who has contributed valuable 
papers to Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly on the 
current financialand banking questions, has remodeled 
some of these and made them intoa little book under 
the title, ‘‘ The Monetary and Banking Problems.’’ 
He stands staunchly for the gold standard and with- 
out any cheap talk, indeed with an unusual directness 
and terseness of style, argues his case well. He shows 
that two attempts on the part of our government to 
establish bimetallism have failed, and he believes it 
would have the same result were the experiment 
tried again. Mr. McPherson says some pertinent 
things about our banking system, and his chapter on 
that subject will, without doubt, enlighten a good 
many people as to the actual value and importance to 
them of stable national banks. Hartford Post. 


The Prohibition Handbook. With numerous Tables 
and Diagrams. By George B. Waldron, A. M., 
author of ‘‘A Handbook on Currency and 
Wealth.’’ 158 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

In compact and accessible form, gives the latest and 
most telling facts on questions relating to the drink- 
traffic and the proposed methods for its destruction. 
The sources of these facts are indicated, many being 
taken from official government publications. An ex- 
cellent index makes the information available for 
reference. Intended to be of special help to public 
speakers and writers. The author merely gives facts, 
conclusions are left to the reader. The economic 
and industrial side is specially brought out. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Workers on Their Industries, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion. By Frank W. Galton. 239 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 

This volume, which Mr. Galton has edited, contains 
a mass of information derived ina novel way. Per- 
sons in England who earn their livings by work— 
dressmakers, engravers, bookbinders, bricklayers, 
agricultural laborers, among the number—have ac- 
counts of their conditions given by one in their own 
station, some person who, from the place held in 
some labor organization, seems wholly competent to 
represent them. Mr. Galton has endeavored to give 
the reader ‘‘an inside view of the trades as they ap- 
pear to those who are employed in them.’’ In this 
respect the volume differs from previous works deal- 
ing with industries and employees. Hedeclares it to 
be ‘‘ the first attempt to present to the public at first 
hand the workers’ own views of the occupations in 
which they are engaged.’’ The reader will be im- 
pressed by the skill and effectiveness with which 
each writer presents his statements. It is possibly 
true that Mr. Galton has exercised his function as 
editor with some energy ; but it is clear enough that 
the writer of each article knew how to write and did 
write the most of his or her contribution. The indi- 
viduality that stamps the articles is proof sufficient of 
this. Butit is perhaps more impressive still to note 
with what elevation of mitid each topic is treated. 
There is a largeness of view, a candor of statement, a 
perception of the relations of things, which often 
mark the writers for persons somewhat superior to 
their callings. N. Y. Times. 


CURRENCY. 


Bimetallism ; or, The Evils of Gold Monometallism_and 
the Benefits of Bimetallism. By Wharton Baker. 
With a portrait on cover. 330 pp. 8vo, 75 cents, 
by mail,93 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail,50 cents. 

Compiled from the Philadelphia American whose 
columns ‘‘during the past eighteenth months have 
discussed the monetary question in all its phases.’’ 

In twenty-six chapters, the arguments for free silver 

coinage are presented based on the theory that 

money is an instrument of association, that a decrease 
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in its volume means a decrease in prices and that this 
in its turn paralyzes industry. The work is a leading 


one among those advocating free silver coinage. 


Money and Banking, Illustrated by American History. 
By Horace White. 488 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 40 
cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

Mr. White’s book is not a systematic treatise on 
money and banking, and does not aim to give an elabo- 
rate account of theories, or a refined criticism of con- 
flicting views. Apart from a few short chapters, the ex- 
position of principles has the appearance of being 
brought in incidentally, as though suggested by the 
events of the story, rather than as constituting the cen- 
tral object of the work. This mode of treatment will 
not be found fully satisfactory by the economicstudent 
who may go to this book with a view to finding a com- 
pact body of doctrine; but it has evidently been 
adopted with a view to attracting the general reader, 
unaccustomed to economic reasoning, but intelli- 
gently interested in those questions of currency and 
banking which are now of such predominating inter- 
est in our national affairs: It is not devoted to the 
propagation of any special views, but is designed to 
enlighten readers of ordinary ‘intelligence in regard 
to the history and the essential principles of money 
and banking. In its theoretical arguments and its 
statement of doctrine, while they are not always 
hedged about with such caution and particularity as 
would be expected in an economic text-book, there 
is rarely anything that we can find fault with; and 
there is a refreshing vigor and frequently even pun- 
gency in the expression, which is not often met with 
in books on this class of subjects. The treatment of 
the ‘‘ quantity theory”’ is not to our mind satisfac- 
tory ; it fails in that highest requirement of contro- 
versial writing, the stating of the doctrine you oppose 
in the best form of which it is capable. Moreover, 
Mr. White’s views, as expressed in this chapter, seem 
to be contradicted by his own remarks on page 197, 
touching the fall in the value of greenbacks between 
1874 and 1875, of which he says ‘‘the explanation is 
that there was a greater demand for instruments of 
exchange in the former year than in the latter. Con- 
sequently they would buy more goods per dollar and 
therefore more gold.”’ N. Y. Post. 


The White Dollar. The True Story of Coin. Legal 
Historical and Scientific Standing of the ‘‘ Dollar 
of the Daddies.’’ By Murat Halstead. National 
Library. Illustrated. 112 pp. 16mo, paper, I5 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

A defense of the ruling gold standard from the 
standpoint of a supporter of the use of both metals, 
if necessary under a new ratio. Many facts are pre- 
= in condensed shape with the skill of the jour- 
nalist. 


SCIENCE. 


The Biological Problem of To-day. Preformation or 
Epigenesis? The Basis of a Theory of Organic 
Development By Professor Dr. Oscar Hertwig. 
Authorized translation by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
M. A. With an introduction by the translator 
and a glossary of the technical terms. 148 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

A brief discussion of the rival theories of the cause 
of the transmission of qualities from parent to off- 
spring, whether due to qualities in the egg (preforma- 
tion) or to the forces which surround the egg, 
(epigenesis). 


The Story of Electricity. By John Munro, author of 
‘Electricity and Its Uses,’’ etc. With one hun- 
dred illustrations. The Library of Useful Stories. 
187 pp. Indexed. 18mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
36 cents. 

This convenient little book summarizes the infor- 
mation of which the average reader stands most in 
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need. It is clearly written and copiously illustrated, 
and it takes special cognizance ot the requirements 
of American readers. 


PALMISTRY. 


Hands of Celebrities ; or, Studies in Palmistry . By Katha- 
rine St. Hill, author of ‘‘A Grammar of Palmis- 
try,’ etc. With an Introduction by Charles F. 
Rideal, author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Palmistry,” 
etc., and a Reproduction of ‘‘Debates on Palmis- 
try.’’ Illustrated. 174 pp. I12mo, 80cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 


Contains a large number of revised ‘‘studies of 
hands,’”’ reprinted from Zhe Palmist, the journal of 
the Chirological Society. The hands of George 
Alexander, Boulanger, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Justine 
Collon, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Grimwood, Mr. George 
Grosswith, Mrs. Langtry, Eugene Sandow and others 
are presented in outline, accompanied by careful de- 
scription. The work is intended as a manual for 


working students. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Eye and Its Care. By Frank Allport, M. D. II- 
lustrated. 174 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

This book is prepared for the general public, and is 
intended to supply correct information as to the anato- 
my and physiology of the eye, its uses and limita- 
tions and its general care. It will be invaluable as a 
book for oculists to recommend to their patients, 
and also toschool teachers, advanced pupils and those 
interested in educational matters and ocular hygiene. 
Great care has been taken to expunge everything 
technical or of an abstruse character, and to avoid, as 
far as possible the use of scientific terms and expres- 
sions. 


The Spas and Mineral Waters of Europe. With notes 
on Balneo-Therapeutic management in various 
diseases and morbid conditions. By Hermann We- 
ber, M.D., F.R.C.P., and F. Parkes Weber, M.D., 
M. R. C. P. 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.73. 

The aim of this elaborate medical handbook is to 
give explicit information concerning a number of 
famous and also little known health resorts, as well as 
to describe the methods of treatment adopted at 
them, and the diseases and morbid conditions which 
are most likely to be cured or ameliorated by them. 
We are glad to notice that due stress is laid on the 
influence of change of air, diet, and altered mode of 
life in connection with spa treatment. It seems ob- 
vious that patients at Spas should be made as cheerful 
as possible, and that their thoughts should be diverted 
from their ailments, since, as these pages show, 
change of occupation and amusement act as psychic- 
al stimulants, and do almost as much in many cases 
as change of air. Unluckily, however, there are 
many health resorts in which dulness and melancholy 
reign undisturbed, and the invalid crawls about in 
consequence in aimless fashion and in dismal intro- 
spective mood. There is a voluminous bibliography 
in the book, no lack of exact facts and statistics, and 
much sound advice about exercise, diet, massage and 
the like. London Speaker. 


COOK BOOKS. 


The Art of Cooking by Gas. By Marion Harland. With 
nearly 1000 recipes. Edited by the author. 226 


pp. 16mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A plea for the use of gas in cooking prefaces this 
cook book, and each group of recipes is preceded by 
a few words on the difference between cooking by 
gas and by stove. 


NEWS. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Elements of Geometry. By Andrew W. Phillips, Ph. D., 
and Irving Fisher, Ph. D. Illustrated. Phillips- 
Loomis Mathematical series. 540 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.58; by mail, $1.75. 

The present volume is founded on the works of the 
late Professor Loomis. It is more than a mere re- 
vision of the ‘‘ Loomis Geometry,’’ however, as the 
authors have adopted an arrangement and method 
of presentation essentially modern. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A School Algebra. Designed for use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Emerson E. White, A. M., 
LL. D., author of a ‘‘ Series of Mathematics.”’ 
White’s Series of Mathematics. 394 pp. I2mo, 
$1 00; by mail, $1.14. 

This new algebra combines in one book a complete 
course in the study, sufficiently elementary for be- 
ginners, and advanced and comprehensive enough to 
fully meet the entrance requirements of the best 
colleges and universities. The book constitutes a 
part of the well known and popular ‘‘ White’s Series 
of Mathematics.’’ The author’s aim has been to pre- 
pare a school algebra which should be pedagogically 
sound, as well as mathematically accurate, and 
thoroughly adequate for its place and purpose. He 
has kept in mind the fact that the great majority of 
the pupils who begin the study of algebra are too 
young to master successfully a text-book designed for 
advanced students. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The Pith of Astronomy (Without Mathematics), The 
latest facts and figures as developed by the 
Giant Telescopes. By Samuel G. Bayne. With 
illustrations. 122 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

See review. 


MUSIC. 


First Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason, James M. 
McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist, 
and Nathan Haskell Dole, author of ‘‘ The 
Hawthorn Treeand other Poems.’’ The Educa- 
tional Music Course. 90 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 


Second Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason, James M. 
McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist 
and Nathan Haskell Dole, author of ‘‘ The Haw- 
thorn Tree and Other Poems.’’ The Educational 


Music Course. gopp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 
Third Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason, James M. 


McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist 
and Nathan Haskell Dole, author of ‘‘ The Haw- 
thorn Tree and Other Poems.’’ The Educational 
Music Course. 122 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 

The plan adopted is plain, systematic and progres- 
sive, from the first presentation of the Major Scale 
through every principle and fact of vocal music read- 
ing to the completion of the study in the public 
schools. The names of Messrs. Mason, McLaughlin 
and Veazie suggest at once that the course has been 
planned and worked out in the light of wide and 
varied experience, and with an intimate knowledge 
of the best work done in school music in every part 
of the world. The clearness and consistency with 
which the successive elements are presented by the 
division of the readers into chapters and sections will 
appeal to the :regular teacher, who has felt the need 
of a carefully outlined course of study in music, 
simply and naturally developed, so that the daily 
progress of the pupil shall be positive and unmis- 
takable. 
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Songs Tried and Proved, For the use of Prayer-meet- 
ings, Sunday-schools, General Evangelistic Work 
and the Home Circle. Russell H. Conwell, hymn 


editor. Theodore E. Perkins, musical editor. 
I92 pp. Indexed. 12mo,.38 cents ; by mail, 43 
cents. 


‘‘Songs Tried and Proved’’ is a volume of songs 
for use at prayer-meetings and general evangelistic 
work, collected and published under the editorial 
supervision of Russell H. Conwell and Theodore E. 
Perkins, by A. J. Rowland, of this city. The songs 
incorporated in the volume have been selected with 
admirable taste for genuine religious fever and an eye 


to wholesome and inspiring melody. 
Philadelphia Call. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


All the Year Round. A Nature reader. Part II. Win- 
ter. By Frances L. Strong. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude A. Stoker. I02 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

A supplementary reader for public schools. Con- 
taining poems and short stories dealing with facts of 
natural history, and notes for the teacher, explaining 
methods. The system is the one used in the St. Paul 
schools, Second and Third readers. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Englische Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen, Illus- 
trirt. Von Alexander Melville Bell. 80 pp. 12mo, 
50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

A translation into German of Dr. Bell’s ‘‘ English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons.’’ Successive 
sounds are taken up iu logicai sequence and outline 
drawings of the lips and mouth show how they are 
made. 

Herbart’s A BC of Sense-Perception, and Minor Peda- 
gogical Works, Translated, with introduction, 
notes and commentary, by William J. Eckoff, 
Ph. D., P. D. D., author of ‘‘ Kant’s Inaugural 
Dissertation.’’ Illustrated. International Educa- 
tion series. Edited by William T. Harris, A. M., 
LL. D. Volume XXXVI. 288 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Herbart’s system of pedagogy deals with educative 
instruction: ‘‘ Education of man by man is impossi- 
ble except through instruction. That instruction is 
valueless in the acquisition of which no education or 
—in psychologic language—no apperception occurs.”’ 
Education should produce right intellects and right 
characters, and the esthetic presentation of the uni- 
verse should be its chief office. The translator has 
chosen from the works of Herbart and presented his 
theories in a way that may be of practical use to in- 
structors. Special knowledge of facts does not neces- 
sarily make a good instructor, and the talent to im- 
part facts does not necessarily make a good educator, 
are the keynotes of Herbartism. Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


The Story of a Piece of Coal. What it is, whence it 
comes and whither it goes. By Edward A. Martin, 
F. G. S., author of ‘‘ Amidst Nature’s Realms,’’ 
etc. With thirty-eight illustrations. The Library 
of Useful Stories. 168 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 30 
cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

Mr. Martin has a subject of many-sided interest, 
for, as he says, the botanist, geologist, physicist, 
chemist, sanitarian and merchant, all find themselves 
intimately concerned with a knowledge of the origin 
of coal and of its products. Mr. Martin tells the 
whole story concisely, pointedly and attractively, in 
accordance with the latest teachings of science, and 
he has made a little book that contains an immense 
store of instruction on themes connected with some 
of the most important activities of modern life. Mr. 
Martin touches suggestively on certain problems con- 
nected with the coal supply and the uses of its by- 
products. Boston Beacon. 
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ESSAYS. 


By Richard Le Gallienne. Second 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Prose Fancies. 
series. 201 pp. 

See review. 

Social Observances. A Series of Essays on Practical 
Etiquette. By ‘Au Fait.’’ 240 pp. iI2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A work on etiquette from the English middle-class 
standpoint. 

The Colour of Life and Other Essays on Things Seen 
and Heard. By Alice Meynell, author of ‘‘ The 
Rhythm of Life and Other Essays.’’ 103 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

See review. 


The Sonnet in England and Other Essays. By J. Ash- 
croft Noble. 211 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.30. 

A reprint of essays first published together in 1893, 
on the English Sonnet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Leigh 
Hunt, Pope, etc. The essays had previously appeared 
in magazines. 


SELECTIONS. 


Biblical Idyls, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Richard G. Moulton, M. A., Ph. D. The 
Modern Readers’ Bible. A Series of Works from 
the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Liter- 
ary Form. 149 pp. Indexed. 18mo, leather, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents; cloth, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

The ‘‘ Song of Solomon,”’ ‘‘ Ruth,’’ ‘“‘ Esther,’’ and 
‘‘Tobit’’ are presented here as poetic and prose 
narratives. ‘‘Canticles’’ is arranged in dramatic 
idyls with running gloss asa love poem. The other 
three are printed, without .being divided into chapter 
and verse, .as short stories. A preface defines the 
idyl and brief notes explain allusion. The garniture 
of the work is most charming. 


LITERATURE. 


Thus Spake Zarathustras A Book for all and None. 
By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by Alex- 
ander Tille. The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Vol. VIII. 479 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

See review. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory Chap- 
ter on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. 
Tarbell. Illustrated. 295 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

With the aid of 200 reproductions of Greek archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, Professor Tarbell 
aims to give a clear and comprehensive outline of the 
expression which Greek genius found in various 
artistic forms. 

A Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe, A. M., 
Se. D., author of ‘‘Elements of Descriptive 
Astronomy.’’ Illustrated. 340 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.06. 

This volume presents in popular form, with the aid 
of 150 practical illustrations, an outline of the science 
of astronomy, introducing concrete material in such 
abundance as to avoid giving the work a technical 
and abstract form. : 

A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
D. D., D. C. L., author of ‘Social Life in 
Greece,’”’ etc. TIllustrated. 337 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Prof. Mahaffy is known the world over as a leading 
Greek scholar, and a most delightful popularizer of 
the literature, social life, and educational methods of 
the Greeks. In this volume, written especially for 
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the C. L. S. C., he combines all these elements into 

a clear and interesting picture of the Hellenic civili- 

zation. 

French Traits. 
By W. C. Brownell. 
mail, $1.05. 

A collection of charming essays, valuable alike for 
their subject matter and their literary quality. The 
author, a cultivated American, was for several years a 
resident of France, and this able book is the result of 
his patient study and close observation of the French 
character. 


The Growth of the French Nation. 
Adams. Illustrated. 350 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.07. 

This volume traces in its more salient features the 
gradual consolidation and evolution of the French 
people from the scattered elements of the feudal 
system into the centralized and unified nation of 
to-day. Many illustrations of historical value, to- 
gether with many authoritative maps, several of 
which are printed in colors, add to the substantial 
value of the volume. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Antony and _ Cleopatra. 
With preface, glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. Witha frontispiece. The Temple Shakes- 
peare. 186pp. 18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 4o 
cents ; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. With preface, 
glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M. A. Witha 
frontispiece. The Temple Shakespeare. 128 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents; leather, 50 
cents ; by mail, 55 cents 

This issue of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ and ‘‘Antony and Cle- 
opatra,’’ as in the other volumes of the edition, 
employ the text of the Cambridge edition and the 

preface of each presents with skilful accuracy a 

summary of needed parts in regard tothe play. An 

etching of the ‘‘Old Swan Theatre,’ the represen- 
tation of an Elizabethan play-house precedes ‘‘ Mac- 
beth’ and the frontispiece of ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’”’ is an etching of the British museum bust of 
Cleopatra. 


An Essay in Comparative Criticism. 
316 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 


By George Burton 
Indexed. 12mo, 


DRAMA. 


A Literary Farce. By the Countess di Brazzi (Cora 
Slocomb). 36 pp. 8vo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 

The Countess di Brazza, an American woman from 
New Orleans, with an Italian title has been for several 
years conspicious in the exhibition of Italian laces in 
this country, etc. asa steppingstone to a market here 
for the handwork of Italian peasant woman. This 
farce describes an interview between the American 
wife of a German with a castle in the Tyrol and a 
literary critic whom she wishes to revise her rejected 
manuscripts and whose charges he finds high. 


POETRY. 


Abraham Lincoln. A Poem. By Lyman Whitney 
Allen. 112 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A revised edition of the poem that won the $1000 
prize offered by the V. Y. Herald for the best poem 
dealing with American history. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Echoes. By Howard J. Truman. 93 pp. I2mo, 75 cents 

by mail, 82 cents. 

The modest pretense of Mr. Howard J. Truman’s 
volume of ‘‘ Echoes’’ is explained in this opening 
stanza :— 

‘‘ Echoes are but feeble bearing 
One or two clear words at best ; 
Then vague sounds, and he who listens 
For himself must think the rest.’’ 


But Mr. Truman’s voice is not at all feeble or vague; 
he sings loud and clear, in rather a dolorous tone, 
it is true, but sympathetically and impressively. The 
poem, ‘‘ The Law of Life,’’ is not only the strongest 
in the collection—it is one of large and genuine 
power. Philadelphia Press. 


Out of a Silver Flute. By Philip Verrill Mighels. The 
Fleur de Lis Poets. 81 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

‘Out of a Silver Flute’ isa collection of poems, 
some of which are very musical, and all of which are 
meritorious. Here and there we notice a rough line 
and an obscure passage, but there are few such blem- 
ishes, and they hardly detract from the general merit 
of the book. The author treats of various subjects, 
and is especially skilful as a framer of sonnets and 


rondeaux. N. Y. Herald. 
The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Idyls of 
the King VI. The People’s Edition. 60 pp. 


32mo, 41 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, The 
Lover’s Tale and Other Poems. The People’s 
Edition. 80 pp. 32mo, 41 cents; by mail, 45 
cents 

These two volumes of the small handy edition of 

Tennyson hold one ‘‘ The Lover’s Tale,’’ ‘‘ The First 

Quarrel,’’ and Tennyson’s apostrophe to his grandson 

and the other ‘‘ Guinevere,’’ the Sixth Idyl of the 

King. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by 
William Knight. Vol. V. Witha portrait. The 
Eversley series. 399 pp., with an appendix. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This volume contains the ‘‘ Excursion’’ tour notes 
at the end and elucidate some references. Type, 
press work and paper are all exactly adapted fora 
complete edition in small, 12mo volumes, sixteen in 
number. 


FICTION. 


A Daughter of Cuba. A Story of Love and War. 
By Helen M. Bowen. The Waldorf series. 334 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Lithgow Hamilton, having declared his intention of 
going to Cuba in the commercial interest of Jersden 

& Lester, New York, is also commissioned by a law- 

yer to find the missing heir of an English planter. 

Succeeding in this quest, he later joins the forces of 

the insurgents, and becomes the hero in an episode of 

love and war, in which a Cuban girl is the heroine. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Hypocritical Romance and Other Stories, By Caro- 
line Ticknor. [Illustrated. 244 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 

Miss Ticknor writes easily and gracefully, and pos- 
sesses quiet, delicate humor that reminds one of 
Stockton’s, than which we can say nothing more com- 
plimentary of her work. Of the even dozen tales in 
the collection we have found ‘‘ A Bag of Popcorn”? to 
be the best; for in this the author’s light, efferves- 
cent touch is blended with genuine pathos, with a 
depth of real feeling that none of the other stories 
possesses. Maitland Express. 


A Living Lie (Mensonges), By Paul Bourget. Trans- 
lated from the French by John DeVilliers. 301 pp. 
12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

An authorized translation of Bourget's ‘‘ Mesonges’”’ 
preceded by a defence of his work by the author as 
altogether moral. In the work, a young Parisian 
author, who has won sudden success yields to various 
temptations in his way, and in the end finds himself 
unable to master them or himself, when he desires 
to break loose from them and attempts to commit 
suicide. 
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A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis, author of 
‘‘John-a-Dreams,’’ etc. With a frontispiece. 
192 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

In ‘‘A Master of Fortune ’’ Mr. JuHan Sturgis’s 
gift of clever writing is not displayed so well as in 
some of his plays, but the slight story is told in a 
workmanlike way. The relation of curious adven- 
tures of a young English patrician, who quarreled 
with his grandfather because the latter did not renew 
the plumbing in some of his tenement houses as often 
as he ought, pitched all his fine .prospects over, and 
went to America to breathe free air, will serve to pass 
a half hour agreeably. Book-Buyer. 


A Romance of the New Virginia. By Martha Frye 
Boggs. 369 pp. I2mo, $1.00, by mail, $1.12; 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

In ‘‘A Romance of the New Virginia’’ we have a 
remarkably strong work of the romantic school, tinged 
with lofty idealism. If at times this volume is 
intensely exciting, the fine and pure spirit which per- 
meates it more than ‘ceunterbalances any charge of 
its being too exciting. In its wealth of imagination, 
no less than in its tendency to touch upon phycholo- 
gical themes, which are profoundly moving the best 
thought of our age, it strongly reminds one of Bul- 
wer’s powerful romances. These topics, however, are 
only incidentally dwelt upon ; and while the spirit of 
the whole work is lofty, there is little or no preaching 
to be found within its covers. The local color is very 
fine, and there is just enough negro dialect introduced 
to brighten the story without in any way palling upon 
the reader. 


A Vanished Hand. By Sarah Doudney, author of 
‘Where the Dew Falls in London,”’ etc. TIllus- 
trated. 193 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents 

Mrs. Sarah Doudney has written nearly fifty girls’ 
stories in the last twenty-five years, and has been 
called a juvenile Jane Austen. The present volume 
has for its heroine a young English girl of eight and 
twenty with an income of $750 a year who is living 
alone and who after various simple adventures is 
wooed and won. 


An Outcast of The Islands. By Joseph Conrad, author 
of ‘‘Almayers’ Folly,’’? ‘‘Appieton’s Town and 
Country Library. 335 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

A work of extraordinary force and charm... . 
Once more we breathe the languorous air of those 
mysterious islands set amid the far eastern seas. 
Here is an old world indeed made new by the 
romanicer’s magic. London Daily Chronicle. 


Barbara Heathcoate’s Trial. A novel. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, author of ‘‘Wooed and Married,’’ 
etc. The Enterprise series. 503 pp. 1I2mo; 15 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

First published in 1871 and Miss Carey’s third 
novel, 


Behind Plastered Walls. A Novel. By Wm. W. M. 
Cornish. 228 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 


Black Diamonds, A novel. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by Frances A. Gerard. With a portrait. 
458 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The scene of this story by the great Hungarian 
novelist is laid in and about a coal-mine whose engi- 
neer and owner marries one of the girls employed in 
it. Coal-working, a burning coal mine and much of 
the higher and lower life of the region is described, a 
countess, the organization of a stock company, etc., 
figuring in the narrative which is swift and rapid. 
Checkers. A Hard-Luck Story. By Henry M. Blos- 

som, Jr. 239pp. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

‘*Checkers,’’ whose real name was Edward Camp- 
bell, is first seen during the Great American Derby, 
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in Chicago, where he approaches Mr. Preston 
asa ‘‘tout’’ (race-track parlance for a frequenter of 
the tracks who gives tips on the winning horse). 
After this memorable race, the sad history of the 
gamester appeals to the sympathetic Preston, who 
tells why ‘‘ Checkers ’’ was given the strange sobri- 
quet, and gives the incidents of a tragic episode in 
which Persis Barlow was the heroine. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. 212 pp. 12mo, 

go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Episcopo and Company. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. 122 pp. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Gabrielle d’ Annunzio, the ‘‘ Romantic Poet of the 
Italian Renaissance’’ is a new figure in the litera- 
ture of Italy who stepped suddenly into prominence 
fifteen years ago. Beginning with erotic verse, he 
has adopted realism, and the present novel which 
tells:in- the first-person.of the passion, the debase- 
ment and the vulgar struggle of an Italian clerk is in 
their method. While possessing undeniable power, 
it is not easily followed by an American reader. 


File 113; or, The Secret of the Plundered Safe. By 
Emile Gaboriau, author of ‘‘ The Slaves of Paris,’’ 
etc. Shield series. 190 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

The translation of this French detective story first 
appeared in 1892 in Street and Smith’s New York 
Weekly. 

Her Second Love, A novel. By Bertha M. Clay, author 
of ‘‘ The Shadow of aSin,’’ etc. Clover series. 
231 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

A reprint of a novel published in 1882. 

King Noanett. A Story of Old Virginia and the 
Massachusetts Bay. By F.J. Stimson( J. S. of 
Dale). Illustrated. 327 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

See review. 


Love is a Spirit A novel. By Julian Hawthorne. 
200 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.or. 

It is seldom that the covers of a volume so accu- 
rately shadow forth its contents as is the case with 
Julian Hawthorne’s latest work, ‘‘ Love is a Spirit.’’ 
In a background of pale green is a mystical design of 
a heart, a lambent flame and a pair of white wings. 
So symbolical of the plot of the story is its effect, that 
one suspects the author designed the cover himself. 
From the very first chapter one is struck by the 
marked resemblance between the matter and manner 
of this tale and the occult results so deftly produced 
by the author’s father. But the elder Hawthorne 
never created so sensuous an atmosphere as that 
which prevails in the first part of this book. One is 
at first disposed to object to the author’s method 
when he remembers the title of his story. Especially 
does one feel like making a protest against an eight- 
page elaboration of the psychical origin and physical 
development of a kiss. This protracted kiss and all 
its untoward effects seem about to lead to the direst 
consequences.. But by means of a literary four de 
force the hero of the story is delivered from disgrace. 
His wife, whom the author had adroitly kept in the 
background, opportunely ‘‘ passes on’? (as a Christian 
scientist would put it), just at the moment when the 
hero, Angus, had determined that suicide was the 
only creditable retreat he could make from the situa- 
tion. ‘‘I must disappear,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘She 
must believe me dead. She can stand that better 
than finding me out. Her faith in immortality will 
console her with the idea that we shall meet here- 
after.’’ But the hero’s self-effacing devotion was 
rendered unnecessary by the sudden demise of his 
wife. Meanwhile, after many qualms respecting his 
own unworthiness, Angus decides to visit Yolande, 
the beautiful maiden whom he loved. But Kismet, 
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at this point, interposes his dread decree. The sky 
bursts with heavy torrents and the bridge which 
Angus must cross is swept away. As he nears the 
swollen waters he beholds Yolande in eerie radiance 
mounted upon a white palfrey. They converse fora 
long time in the language sacred to lovers, when 
finally all softly the maiden vanishes and only the 
faint echoes of her voice linger near him. Then is 
the mystery revealed to the anguish-striken lover. 
He has followed a vision and wooed the spirit of the 
maiden he loved. For down in the ravine, wheré the 
pitying waves have cast it ashore, lies the lifeless 
form of the fair Yolande. The Critic. 


Making Fate. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), author 
of ‘‘Ester Ried,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 396 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

March Hares. By Harold Frederic, author of ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware.’’ 281 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced 
upon for many a day. It has much of the rapidity 
and vigor of a smartly written farce, with a pervading 
freshness a smartly written farce rarely possesses. 

. A book decidedly worth reading. 
London Saturday Review. 


Marred in the Making. By H. W. Shrewsbury. Illus- 
trated. 253 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

A juvenile story of English school life in a private 
school for boys, with some discussion about prayer. 
Mopsy. Her travels and triumphs. By Kate Tannatt 

Woods, author of ‘‘Six Little Rebels,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 331 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mrs. Woods has written in ‘‘ Mopsy’’ an excellent 
story for girls. It is based upon perseverance in good 
works, and the kind-hearted, gentle-spirited, helpful 
young girl who, whether in her ‘‘ mechanics’ board- 
ing house’’ or in the mansion of the judge, simply 
seeks to do her duty and be of help and usefulness in 
the world is certain to prove an attractive and inspir- 
ing figure. Mopsy proceeds upon the old maxim 

‘* If every one will mind one 
The world will be minded,’’ 

and the way in which she rights things and at last 

comes into her own again is told in Mrs. Woods’s 

forceful and interesting way. 

Mrs. Gerald. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. II- 
lustrated by W. A. Rogers. 339 pp. I2mo, $1.10. 
by mail, $1.23. 

Judith Grover, a New England girl, having a per- 
fectly worthless—and worse—man for a father, at- 
tempted to support her family. The father disap- 
peared, and Judith was suspected of killing him. 
She refused to marry Lucian Eldredge, whom she 
loved, fearing to disgrace him, and, in order to sup- 
port her mother, married Richard Gerald, Lucian’s 
uncle, who was very rich. In time Mr. Gerald came 
to love his wife, knowing she loved Lucian and that 
he loved her. Judith was absolutely honest with her 
husband, but the strain became too much when Mr. 
Gerald insisted that Lucian should accompany them 
ona trip to Algiers. The madness hereditary in his 
family developed in Mr. Gerald, and he killed him- 
self, hoping to be reincarnated in a form Judith 
would love. Judith went home, and at last discovered 
that her husband had been insane, and that she was 
innocent of injuring him. The story ends with a 
prospect of Lucian’s return to her. It is a powerful 
tale, full of tragedy, and the character of Mr. Gerald 
is worked out with great skill. Brooklyn Times. 


Not Wisely, But Too Well. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Globe Library. 374 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

This was Miss Rhoda Broughton’s first novel, and 

was published in 1867. 
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Snarleyyow; or, The Dog Fiend. By Captain Marryat. 
The novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. Illustrated. Volume eighth. 
421 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The scene of this novel was laid in 1699, in the days 
of Jacobite conspiring English and Dutch characters 
figure in it. Published in 1836-7, it was the fifth of 
Marryat’s novels. 

The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryat. The novels 
of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. Brimley John- 
son. Illustrated. Volume ninth. 404 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The most notable of the three historic novels con- 
structed by Marryat on an historic basis, the ‘‘ Phan- 
tom Ship ’’ has the story of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ”’ 
for its motif, the son of Philip Vonder Derben re- 
lieving him from his fate. The work originally ap- 
peared in 1838. ‘‘ Amine,’’ the heroine, is generally 
held to be Marryat’s most attractive feminine char- 
acter. 

Olla Podrida, the Pirate and the Three Cutters. By Cap- 
tain Marryat. The novels of Captain Marryat. 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Illustrated. Vol- 
ume tenth. 573 pp. I2mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.23. 

Fourteen magazine articles and two novelettes, 
‘Pirate’ and ‘‘Three Cutters,’’ are collected in this 
volume. ‘‘Olla Podrida,’’ as it first appeared in 1840, 
contained the ‘‘ Diary on the Continent.’’ This is 
excluded and replaced by ‘‘The Gipsy,’’ ‘‘ The 
Fairy’s Wand”’ and ‘‘A Revolution.’’ The preface 
gives a connected list of Marryat’s novels. 


Out of the Woods. A Romance of Camp Life. By 
George P. Fisher, Jr. 270 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents; paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Meeting Madge Seaton at a summer encampment, 
Robert Ferris, who is very much in love, proposes 
marriage. Although Miss Seaton is also attracted to 
Ferris, she refuses him because she is uncertain of 
her parentage. Ferris thereupon follows up a slight 
clue, and through his efforts surprising revelations 
are made. A strike in a Michigan mine is among the 
incidents of the novel. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Saxenhurst. A Story of the Old World and New. By 
Daniel C. Eddy, D. D._ Illustrated. 440 pp. 
I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Saxenhurst, an old manor in Kent, was built by Sir 
John Baker, during the reign of Edward VI. The 
strictly historical story describes the manor after 
political affairs had forced Robert, Earl of Dorset, to 
seek its retirement. Roger Williams and others 
prominent in the non-conformist movement are 
chief characters. Roger Williams’s emigration to 
America and the incidental history of his founding 
the first Baptist church in America, in 1639, are 
among the important events introduced into the 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sealed Lips (Bouche Close). Translated from the 
French of Leon De Tinseau. By Anna Dyer 
Page. Paris series. 296 pp. I2mo, paper 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


She Fell In Love with her Husband. By E. Werner, 
author of ‘‘ Danira,’’ etc. Globe Library. 336 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Ship Daphne. A story of the City and the Sea. By 
Rev. T. S. Millington, author of ‘‘ Straight to the 
Mark,”’ etc. Illustrated. 344 pp. I2mo, gocents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Rev. Thomas Street Millington, the author, pub- 
lished several volumes of sermons thirty years ago; 
but of late years has written Sunday-school juveniles. 
The ‘‘Ship Daphne ’”’ centers around the daily life of 
an old mercantile firm in London in which the head 
of the family whose affairs are chiefly chronicled is 
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chief clerk and manager. The local atmosphere is 
given with a certain accuracy and much religious 
sentiment. 


Sons of Belial. By William Westall, author of ‘‘ The 
Phantom City,’’ ete. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. 294 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Mr. Westall’s new novel affords ample evidence 
that his hand has not lost its peculiar cunning in the 
making of eventful stories out of commonplace 
materials. ‘‘Sons of Belial’’ gives, in fact, a very 
readable account of the fortunes of the Armstrong 
family in the north of England. Its head, Matthew 
Armstrong, is, without doubt, a strong personality, 
even though he writes such uncouth dialect as ‘‘ Dear 
sun, it’s aar Paul, bout a dout, God ’omighty never 
med two o’ the same maim, fro’ th’ same place, and 
one as nown as other.’’ This Paul Armstrong, Mat- 
thew’s vagabond brother, is an amusing scoundrel, 
and not altogether bad-hearted, as is proved by his 
final refusal, in his character of Enoch Arden, to 
break up the Clinchworthy household. There is 
nothing remarkable about the plot of ‘Sons of 
Belial.’’ It is, however, a sound piece of work of its 
kind. Paul Armstrong and his brother Matthew are 
well contrasted ; and the ennobling of James Clinch- 
worthy’s character through his misfortunes, which 
include the discovery that his wife’s first husband is 
alive, is carefully traced. Jack Armstrong, who is the 
ostensible hero of the book, is rather a disappoint- 
ment, though the story of his ‘‘ education ’’’ is comic 
enough. London Academy. 


The Babe, B. A. Being the Uneventful History of a 
Young Gentleman at Cambridge University. By 
Edward F. Benson, author of ‘‘ Dodo,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated. 310 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

The raison d’etre of this curious production is hard 
to discover. Theauthor seems to be actuated by the 
desire to prove that life at Cambridge is dull and un- 
interesting, but that he himself is able to write 
epigrams. There is no ‘‘ plot’’ to Mr..Benson’s tale 
of English university life. The ‘‘hero’’ is a harm- 
less youth, whose only achievements of note consist 
in playing cleverly the part of Clytemnestra in Greek 
play and in winning a second class in the ‘‘ tripos.’’ 
Upon this slender thread the author strings twenty- 
three chapters of decadent prose. N. Y. World. 


The Fateful Hand ; or, Saved by Lightning. By Dr. N. T. 
Oliver, author of ‘‘ An Unconscious Crime,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. The Pastime series. 214 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Included in the story is a vivid description of the 
cyclone that struck St. Louis and did so much destruc- 
tion of life and property on May 27th of this year. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Illustrated by Harry C. 

240 pp. 


The Flaw in the Marble. 
Edwards. Twentieth Century series. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


‘*The Flaw in the Marble ”’ is by a nameless author, 
who has no cause to be ashamed of his work. Lan- 
thony, the sculptor, and Madeleine, the actress, are 
real people ; they arouse our curiosity, pity, wonder. 
In a word, they live. Even so slight a sketch as Sceur 
Anne is deftly done: one has seen people like her, 
talked to them, loved them. That she is common- 
place enough adds considerably to her fictional value. 
Simple folk generally make uninteresting figures in 
a novel. The story is capricious, illogical ; but human 
life is that too. The style is elegant and at times 
firm. It is not a masterpiece, this story ; for it is too 
morbid, too hesitating, where it should strike 
promptly. But it is woven of good qualities, with 
excellent care. The writer is an artist; and though 
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portions, one thinks, might be better done, there is 
nothing illdone. And this tempered praise should 
herald completer success next time, for it would seem 
that experience only has been lacking. 

London Academy. 


By Claude Bray, author of 
Appleton’s Town and 
I2mo, 75 cents; by 


The King’s Revenge. 
‘*To Same Himself,’ etc. 
Country Library. 281 pp. 
mail, 85 cents. 

In this tale of an adventurous career at the time of 
the War of the Roses, there are incidents and perils 
and vivid historical pictures which will hold the 
reader’s interest until the last page is reached. 


The Master Craftsman. A novel. By Sir Walter 
Besant, author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,’ ete. With portrait. 354 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


The Old, Old Story. A novel. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, author of ‘‘ Nellie’s. Memories,’’ etc. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 496 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1894. 


The Promised Land. From the Danish of Henrik 
Pontoppidan. By Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Illustrated 
by Nelly Erichsen. 285 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

A painful story of peasant life in a Danish village 
where a visionary clergyman has married a peasant 
girl and seeks to play his part in elevating the people 
by becoming one with them. 


The Rise and Fall of Cesar Birotteau, (Graudeur et 
Decadence de Cesar Birotteau). By H. De Balzac. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage. With a preface 
by George Saintsbury. Comédie Humaine. 
Edited by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 
348 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 22. 

‘‘César Birotteau,’’ published in 1837, tells the 
story of a perfumer whose head is turned by a little 
success, who speculates and who goes through the 
backruptcy court, its processes being described with 
voluminous and appalling accurracy. Mr. George 
Saintsbury furnishes a preface which asserts that the 
book would be interesting if it had not long dull 
passages in it and there are three etchings. 


The Shadow of a Crime. A novel. By Hall Caine, 
author of ‘‘ The Deemster,’’ etc. Model series. 


335 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 
A reprint of Mr. Caine’s first novel which appeared 
in 1885, and has its scene laid in Cumberland. 


The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. A Romance of 


Maoriland. By Atha Westbury. Illustrated. 
30I pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.05. 


The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. By Melville 
Davisson Post. The Hudson Library. 280 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

“The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason’’ is 
the title of a collection of stories by Melville Davi- 
son Post in which he shows the loopholes in the law 
of the State of New York by means of which the 
criminal may escape the punishment his deeds ought 
to bring him. Randolph Mason isa sharp and un- 
scrupulous lawyer who absolutely in .ifferent to their 
guilt assists criminals to get out of difficulties. He 
succeeds in providing the desperate man with money 
dishonestly obtained, yet in a manner which is not a 
crime as viewed by tke law, and even prevents the 
conviction of a murderer by the technicalities which 
so often save the criminal. Mail and Express. 
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The Third Volume. By Fergus Hume, author of 
‘*The Lone Inn,”’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. 356 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

A reprint of a story with its scene laid in English 

life first published in 1894. 


Unchaperoned. A novel. 
Summer series. 210 pp. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

The name of the author, Helen Riemensnyder, is 
not a familiar one, but it stands for a brilliant and 
very enjoyable story. There is not a dull paragraph 
in it, and the four characters who act their part at a 
secluded summer boarding house, Dr. Forney, Miss 
Matthews, her niece, and the modest Miss Rankin, 
are drawn to the life. The situation is piquant, the 
conversations are brilliant, and the denouement is 
just what it should be. Literary World. 


Under Sealed Orders. A novel. By Grant Allen, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Tents of Shem,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
go cents; by mail, $1.05; Netherland Library. 
32I pp. 1I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

‘Under Sealed Orders’’ is a first-class story of 
adventure, and as it is written by a man of real intel- 
ligence and wide knowledge, it possesses qualities 
which lift it above the ordinary story of its class. It 
is full of incident, of plot and counterplot. There is 
plenty of love-making in it, too. In short, Mr. Allen 
has given us another thoroughly good tale of action 
and plot, such as we have often had from him before. 

London Speaker. 


Without Sin. A Novel. By Martin J. Pritchard. 
298 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

This novel is apparently intended to combine a 
species of mysticism with a large proportion of that 
kind of unpleasantness which is often miscalled by 
the name of realism. The unfortunate girl whose 
hysteria took the form of believing herself to be the 
mother of the Messiah is as unwholesome as she is 
unconvincing. The ruffian to whom she had the 
misfortune to sit for her picture and all the rest of 
the rabble rout arouse little interest, but considerable 
nausea, in the reader whose taste is not for ugly per- 
versity. London Atheneum. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Premieres Lectures, Par ‘‘ Veteran.’’ With maps. 
Initiatory French Readings. 155 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents postpaid. 

In the first part of the book the picturesque facts 
of our country, the child’s groping after an elusive 
sense is done away with, and encouraged by under- 
standing easily, he issure to retain, with little trouble, 
words and phrases with the sense of which he is al- 
ready familiar. The second part, ‘‘ The Discovery of 
France’’ by some young American travelers, is 
doubly valuable, as it contains training in the lan- 
guage with pleasurable instruction in the subject 
itself. Interest will not flag and the reading may be 
as rapid as desired. 


By Helen Riemensnyder. 
I2mo, paper I5 cents ; 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
Law of Civilization and Decay. 
By Brooks Adams. 


The American Commonwealth. 
volume. By James Bryce. 

Survival of the Unlike. By I. H. Bailey. 

At the Gate of the Fold. By J. S. Fletcher. 

The Education of the Central Nervous System. 
Post Halleck. 

Music Study in Germany. 
Amy Fay. 

Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. 

Text-book on the English Constitution. 


New and revised edition. 


Abridged edition in one 


By Reuben 
New edition with changes. By 


By Israel Abrahams. 
By Jesse Macy. 
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Macmillan and Company—continued : 

History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 
McCurdy. 

Prophets of the Christian Faith. 
Lyman Abbott, Dean Farrar, etc. 

European Architecture: A Historical Study. 
Sturgis. 

Sir George Tressady. 
Ward. 


Vol. II. By J. F. 


A series of essays by 
By Russell 


In two volumes. By Mrs. Humphrey 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY : 

Kindergarten Principles and Practice. 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 

A Primer of American Literature. 
tion. By Charles F. Richardson. 

The Riverside School Library. Vols. 41-50. 

The Minister’s Wooing. New Riverside Edition. 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Agnes of Sorrento. 
Beecher Stowe. 


A Second Century of Charades. 

The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
T. Harris. 

Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. 

An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. New Edition. 
By I. I. Hayes. 

Artist’s Biographies. Seven vols. New Edition. 

The Browning Phrase Book. By Marie Ada Molineux. 

William H. Seward. By Thornton K. Lothrop. 

A-Birding on a Bronco. By Florence A. Merriam. 

Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. By Nora Perry. 


The Crusade of the Children in the Thirteenth Century. 
New edition from new plates. By George Zabriskie Gray. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Judith and Holofernes. A Poem. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 


A Year in the Fields. 
Authors and Friends. 


Sister Jane, her Friends and Neighbors. 
Chandler Harris. 


The Story of Aaron, so-called, the Son of Ben Ali. A Sequel 
to ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Country,” and 
“Mr. Rabbit at Home.’”’ By Joel Chandler Harris. 

A Convert of the Mission, and Other Stories. By 
Harte. 

The Spoils of Poynton. A Novel. By Henry James. 

The Country of the Pointed Firs By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Governments and Parties of Continental Europe. By 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 

The Life of John Wellborn Root. By Harriet Monroe. 

A Quiet Road. Poems. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

Marm Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

A Little Girl of Long Ago. By Eliza Orne White. 

The Mycenzan Age. Translated from the Greek of 
Dr. Crestos Tsountas, and edited and enlarged by Prof. J. 
Irving Manatt and Dr. Barker Newhall. 


By Kate Douglas 


New and revised edi- 


By Har- 
New Riverside{Edition. By Har- 


New Riverside Edition. By Harriet 
By William"Be'lamy. 
By Wm. 


By John Burroughs. 
By Mrs. James T. Fields. 


A Novel. By Joel 


Bret 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 


The Bayonet that Came Home. By N. W. Williams. 
Toby’s Promise. By A. M. Hopkinson, 
Interludes. By Maud Oxenden. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION : 

Eunice Quince; A New England Romance. By 
yingham. 

White Jacket ; Or, The World in a Man-of-War. 
Melville. 

The King’s Daughters. 
son. 

Omoo; A Narrative of Adventures in the South Sea. By 
Herman Melville. 

Lou. A Novel. By Baron Von Roberts. 
the German by Jessie Haynes. 

The Cuban Liberated; Or, Saved by the Sword. 
By Robert Rexdale. 

The Golden Rock ; A Western Story. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 

The Average Woman. A Novel. By Wolcott Balestier. 

Christine. A Novel. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Jill, A London Flower Girl. A Novel. By IL. T. Meade. 


Dane Con- 
By Herman 


A Romance. By Ellen E. Dickin- 


Translated from 


A Novel. 


THE DE WITT PUBLISHING COMPANY: 

Fables for The Times. By H. W. Phillips. 

Kemble’s Coons. Drawings by E. W. Kemble. 

Poster Calendar for 1897. Designed by Edward Penfield. 

The Mantel-piece Minstrels and Other Stories. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

The Delft Cat and Other Stories. By Robert Howard Russell. 

Oxford Characters. By Will Rothenstein. With text by 
F. York Powell, and others. 

Pictures of People. By Charles Dana Gibson. 





